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We claim this new Auburn Twelve performs better than any other 
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hills faster! We claim it is quieter and smoother! We claim that, 





despite its greater power and size, it is more economical—will run 
considerably more miles per gallon than many Sixes and Eights, of 
far less Horse Power! And we submit the car itself as proof for all of 
these claims. Ask your Auburn dealer for a demonstration. We 
promise you, you will be surprised how easily you can get away 
from other cars in traffic—how easily you can pass them on the 
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all these things with greater smoothness, less effort, and with amaz- 
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for the least cost. This new Twelve is specifically designed and built 
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Auburn “12” and “£8”? Custom Models include DI JAL-RATIO 


ANIBN xy 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 








12-Cylinder 5-passenger Sedan $1445 
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Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Convertible Cab- 
riolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 5-passenger 2-door 
Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Seda dan $1145. Custom 
Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5- omg ny ord 2-door wee ©: $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible Phaeton Sedan 
$1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger ~—ame 2 * rice . b. Connersville, Ind. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, all models, extra: 
UBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 
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‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


March may mark the beginning of 
the forward march. 


Reconstruction isn’t all “con.” 


We can stand infiltration of “in- 
flation.” 


Hoover's stock 1s up. 


Mild weather has helped weather- 
ing the Winter. 


Now you can unhoard! 
Bankruptcy laws were bankrupt. 
Mend ’em! 


March 15 tax collections will dis- 
appoint. 


More credit, more confidence. 


A coming industry: Air Condi- 
tioning. 


Will the second quarter give bears 
less quarter? 


France finds gold doesn't spell 
prosperity. 


Secure some securities! 


Too much oil, too much copper, 
too much wheat, too little co-opera- 
tion. 


Tax-layers are overworking tax- 


payers. 


John Bull doesn’t shirk. 


Germany will pull—or wriggle— 
through. 


Price-cutting that kills profits kills 
brosperity. 


Time to fear fear. 
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a of the United States have led the way out of 
past depressions and they can be depended on to do 
their share now. America has always prospered when the 
railroads were prosperous, and it is worthy of note that 
the country, as a whole, never has been prosperous when 
the railroads were not. 

Missouri Pacific will do its share in the territory it 
serves . . . Embracing the Mississippi Valley between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, the Middle West between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and virtually 
all of the Great Southwest. 


River gateways served by the Missouri Pacific include 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans 
and many intermediate crossings. Every important port on 
the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to the Rio Grande 
River on the Mexican border is served by. the Missouri 
Pacific Lines. They also serve the Brownsville, Laredo and 
El Paso gateways to Mexico and operate through service 
to the Pacific Coast by way of both El Paso and Pueblo. 

When you think of this vast empire, think of Missouri 
Pacific Lines—A Service Institution—providing superior 
passenger and freight service to every important gateway 
and community between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains and between the Missouri River and 
Mexico and the Gulf. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines—route of the Sunshine 
Special, the Scenic Limited and a fleet of other deluxe 
passenger and dependable freight trains. 


Dependable 

Freight and 

Passenger 
Service 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 














What's in 
the Wind 


NY one who looks upon the 
present time merely as one of 
stagnation is “missing tricks.” 
Underneath the general appearance 
of lessened activity, new industries 
are growing up, and changes are oc- 
curring which will swing new busi- 
ness to existing industries. 

That order placed March 1 by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for 
air conditioning equipment for 78 
passenger cars, is significant, for in- 
stance. And J. S. Tritle, Westing- 
house Electric’s vice-president and 
general manager, is authority for 
rumors that the china and pottery in- 
dustry is going to be revolutionized 
by a complete electrical and mechan- 
ical process of production. The trend 
toward home industries, from pork 
tc sewing, has already been noted on 
this page. 

And_ here’s another. Sanford 
Cluett of Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany, worked out a clever mechanical 
process for making cloth shrink 
ahead of time precisely as much as it 
would if subjected to a given num- 
ber of launderings (Fores, Janu- 
ary 15, 1952, page 35). This was 
intended to help the shirt business; 
but its value hasn’t stopped there. 
Among others, Cason Calloway. 
Georgia cotton mill owner, began 
using the process. Now Calloway is 
beginning to make cotton suits for 
men’s Summer wear that will come 
out of the laundry the same size they 
went in. More business for Callo- 
way and other cotton mills. 

But the process doesn’t stop even 
there. Laundries have already 
gained business through the develop- 
ment of rugs that won’t lose their 
color when washed, and towels that 
are more launderable. Looks as if 
more business was coming to them 
through the new type of washable 
suit. 


Each issue, FORBES looks beneath 
the surface of current conditions, 
uncovers changes actually taking 
place that will affect business pock- 
etbooks everywhere. In an early 
issue, probably the next, look for 
a special report on how manufac- 
turers are making -Sales Promo- 
tion “pay out” in 1932. 


wo 


During March and April, stock- 
holders of American corporations 
will face an array of bewildering 
questions. Annual reports are arriv- 
ing in floods; how are they to be in- 
terpreted? What does each one 
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There are 700,000 more Buicks in active service than 
the next most popular Eight in Buick’s field. 1,396,859 
Buicks in ail... on the highways of the world. 











STAMINA... 


THATS WHAT MAKES 
CARS AND INVESTMENTS GOOD” 





THE NEW BUICK 








“Since I learned that there are actually 1,396,859 
Buicks in active service . . . some of them more 
than 20 years old ... I decided that stamina 
was the answer... the capacity for serving 
dependably for extra thousands of miles .. . 
and for as many years as a man cares to keep a 


car that has never let him down.’” 


Yes, and the 1932 Buick Eight is the finest of 
them all! There are 26 models, priced from 
$935 to $2055, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Each 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL {4 








one provides such fundamental Buick advance- 
ments as Wizard Control—combining Automatic 
Clutch, Controlled Free Wheeling and Silent- 
Second Syncro-Mesh—the new Buick Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight Engine which is even 
larger, more powerful, more spirited than ever 
—and a new, modish, luxurious body by Fisher. 


Your Buick dealer can tell you the rest... 
and give you a personal demonstration of the 
new Buick’s driving and riding ease. 


BUILD THEM... PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


with WIZARD CONTROL 








13 ertra PLEDGE: 


Does the plane you will use on your next journey by air carry 
the wording “U. S. Mail’? 


If it does, it means that the transport company operating that 
plane has the highest airline standards in the world. It means 
that the company, its officials, its entire equipment, its pilots, 
were subject to the most searching inquiry by the United States 
Post Office Department before this company was awarded its 
certificate as an Air Mail contractor. 


It means that its maintenance of schedules and methods of opera- 
tion are under the constant scrutiny of this department, as well 
as by the United States Department of Commerce. The com- 
pany’s pilots must have passed the most stringent examinations 
—and must continue to measure up to the high mental, moral 
and physical requirements demanded. 


You will find “U. S. Mail” on all American Airways passenger 
planes, throughout the nationwide network of airlines operated 
by this company. 


Reservations,and information regarding travel by American Airways may 
be obtained at all leading hotels, travel agencies and Postal Telegraph Offices 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 







Directly ‘Nationwide 
Serving 60 Passenger 
Major Air Mail 
American 
Cities 
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mean? Are the facts exactly ‘as they 
appear on the surface? And how 
shall stockholders regard the many 
special stockholders’ meetings, to 
make this or that change in corporate 
structure? 

The business world was shocked, 
last July, when the Chairman of 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
(Lord Kylsant) was sentenced to 
prison for publishing reports mis- 
leading to stockholders. 

The Kylsant case has focussed 
business attention on two important 
matters. 

One of these is the public’s right 
to be kept accurately informed of 
the financial status and _ earning 
progress of corporations whose 
shares are widely held. 

The other is the moral responsi- 
bility of corporate officers and di- 
rectors of both large and small corp- 
orations to see that every balance 
sheet, income statement, or other 
financial report they issue neither in- 
tentionally nor unintentionally mis- 
leads, covers up the unsuccessful acts 
of executives, or creates an undue 
atmosphere of optimism or pessi- 
mism. 

January 12, this year, the New 
York Stock Exchange issued to the 
chief executives of its listed com- 
panies a statement of its attitude to- 
ward certain features of annual corp- 
orate reports, with certain recom- 
mendations. The intent was primar- 
ily to induce greater uniform com- 
prehensiveness, clearness, and gen- 
eral candor in corporate reports. 

These recommendations are not 
matters which concern Stock Ex- 
change members alone. They are, 
indirectly, a message to every corp- 
orate executive in America. 


In the coming issue of FORBES, a 
specially written report by a certi- 
fied public accountant, will show how 
the eleven new rules are an incen- 
tive to sounder managerial prac- 
tice. 


There seems little question that be- 
fore the year is out, there will be 
laws on the statute books of several 
states compelling employers to set 
aside reserves out of which to make 
special payments to employees who 
are laid off. (See page 20, this is- 
sue, for an outline of the situation.) 

What should employers do about 
this prospect? Should they fight all 
legislation as “doles?” Favor it? 
Help to get well planned laws instead 
of ill considered ones? ... 


A special report is being written 
for FORBES’ readers by an exec- 
utive who has been studying this 
problem on behalf of eleven cor- 
porations which have around one 
million employees — nearly all of 





whom would be affected by laws 
of this type.. Watch for it. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and GOMMENT 


FORBES 


By B. Cc. 


DON’T LOSE 
SIGHT OF 
THE MAIN 
OBJECTIVE 


UST as man is more important 

than business, so are facts more 
important than theories. No theory 
which aggravates human misery, no 
theory which alarmingly spreads 
unemployment, no theory which entails widespread ruin 
is worthy of adoption no matter how plausible the argu- 
ments idealists can mouth in its support. Britain did not 
abandon the gold standard because she lost respect for 
the gold standard. She acted because circumstances be- 
came more potent than theory. We have in this country 
theorists who would see depression spread and deepen 
until it invited revolution rather than endorse any change 
in our currency system. We have other theorists who 
would not approve lowering tariffs one iota even were 
more employment and more prosperity thereby brought 
about. Although economic conditions have radically 
changed since anti-trust laws were passed, we have theor- 
ists who regard such anachronistic laws as sacrosanct. 

Too often is it forgotten that the main end of currency 
systems, banking laws, banking systems, regulatory 
legislation, tariffs, taxation, every human endeavor, must 
be the well-being of the people, the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Any theory which involves widespread 
human distress is a mere shibboleth, utterly unworthy of 
worship. 23 

Happily, the fatalistic attitude which too long prevailed 
in high places is being abandoned. Inaction is giving place 
to action. Instead of doing nothing, attempts are now 
being made to do something. Most capitalists having 
lamentably failed to act effectively, Congress is exercising 
leadership. 

The distress prevalent in so many millions of homes 
cries aloud, not for fatalists, but for fighters. At last there 
have been set in motion constructive forces calculated to 
overcome destructive forces. 


Setbacks strengthen the strong, wilt. the weak. 


Arteries aren’t the only things that harden if we don’t 
watch out. 


If all you can make is excuses, make room! 
Happiness can be spelled Unselfishness. 


Procrastination vitiates. Promptness vitalizes. 





HAVE YOU WO of America’s foremost 
THE RIGHT steel masters have lately been 
KIND OF in the public eye: Charles M. 
SECRETARY? Schwab, who has just celebrated 


his seventieth birthday, and James 
A. Farrell, retiring president of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. The two are essentially different types. Mr. Schwab 
maintains a cheerful disposition, always radiates optimism. 
Mr. Farrell is serious-minded, too much engrossed in 
his multifarious daily duties to find as much time for 
cultivating friendships. Were you to ask informed news- 
paper reporters why Schwab has received far more favor- 
able publicity than Farrell, they would tell you, among 
other ‘things, that Schwab’s right-hand confidential man 
has always made a point of extending the utmost courtesy 
to everyone calling to see “The Chief,” whereas Farrell 
has been much less fortunate in his secretarial help. I 
have often noticed that the conception the public get of 
a big man is influenced in no slight measure by the kind 
of secretary he employs to act for him. 
Have you the right type of secretary? 


Anger antagonizes. 


WILL OST financial leaders whose 
GIANNINI institutions have suffered in 
EFFECT A the general shrinkage of values have 
COMEBACK? punctiliously kept out of the lime- 


light. One has chosen a very different 
course, A. P. Giannini, originally of Bank of Italy (Cali- 
fornia) and later of Transamerica fame. After organiz- 
ing a colossal financial structure, including the largest 
“investment trust” of them all, and after planning to be- 
stride the whole continent with wholly or partly-con- 
trolled banks, this unique Westerner of Italian immigrant 
stock withdrew, at the age of sixty, and handed over the 
reins to Easterners before wreckage began to clutter the 
land. Events having transformed his dream into a night- 
mare for his faithful followers, he boldly re-entered the 
arena, waged a valiant fight, regained control and has 
again seized the helm. 

The whole financial world is now asking, “Will Gian- 
nini achieve a comeback?” It took courage even to want 
to resume the responsibilities involved. They were—and 
are—enough to frighten the ordinary mortal. If it so be 
that Giannini does win out, he will occupy a place all by 
himself in American banking annals. And, it might be 
added, if he doesn’t, the same will be true. 
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FROM MILLET ’S PAINTING Aa 








The Sower 











FINANCE 
SEES CHANGE 
IN POLITICAL 
PROSPECTS 


N January 1 the financial world 

foresaw an overwhelming 
Democratic victory in November. 
By March 1 the financial world had 
modified its view for two main 
reasons: Governor Smith’s wholly unexpected announce- 
ment, “Barkus is willin’’’; second, President Hoover’s 
origination and vigorous pushing of reconstructive meas- 
ures well received by the public. Democratic harmony is 
now regarded as most doubtful. Should the return of 
prosperity definitely set in during the coming months, 
Mr. Hoover, it is reasoned, will unquestionably be ac- 
corded part of the credit, and there may develop wide- 
spread disinclination to risk disturbing recovery by oust- 














ing the present Administration and installing a brand 
new one. Not one candidate now on the horizon thrills 
the financial world. Wall Street is watching with peculiar 
interest the rising popularity of Speaker Garner, Texan 


possessing homely, picturesque qualities appealing tc, 
many. 


He who reaches the top these days will stay. 


Cynicism wizens. 


Selling to-day calls for salesmanship. 
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TAKE COURAGE HINGS are going badly with 
FROM PAUL, you? The fruits of years of 
A FAILURE planning and plodding have turned 
AT FORTY sour? You are inclined to upbraid 
yourself for being a failure? Read 
Bruce Barton’s new book, “He Upset the World.” It is 
a gripping description of the eventful, checkered life of 
Paul of Tarsus. At forty he was a failure. After having 
essayed ambitious undertakings, he was back in his home 
town. “On a low stool, in a room made stuffy by the odor 
of the hair of goats, a man of forty sat and pushed his 
bone needle through the heavy tent cloth. His fingers 
were calloused, but not more bruised and aching than his 
mind.” But he made a fresh start—and did work which 
played no small part in revolutionizing the history of the 
human race. Like Lincoln, also a failure at forty, Paul 
underwent worse sufferings than press upon most of us 
even in these times that we regard as trying to the point 
of despair. Listen to Paul’s own account of a few of his 
experiences, thundered at complaining colleagues : 


In labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save once. 

Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep ; : ; 

In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by my own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; 

In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 


Reading that, can not you and I derive fresh courage 
to meet and master our puny problems and privations? 


HILE prosperity abounded, 


LEADERS 

WHO LED what a variety of leaders 
US INTO sprang to the front! Few com- 
DESTRUCTION munities failed to supply a financial 


or industrial or utility Napoleon. 
“Hand me over your money and I’ll make you rich,” was, 
in effect, their proclamation. Money was handed over— 
handed over by the millions, handed over by the billions. 
New enterprises capitalized at less than a hundred millions 
of dollars were ignored. Billion-dollar organizations be- 
came common. Some waxed prosperous for a brief spell; 
others began to totter almost the moment they were 
raised. 

Alas, the cold, gray dawn of the day of reckoning 
came. Never in history did capital structures collapse as 
they have since collapsed. Shareholders are being asked 
to give up two, three, four, five, even ten shares in return 
for one. Losses of $50,000,000, $100,000,000, $250,000,- 
000, almost $500,000,000 are being written off by different 
prosperity-spawned ventures. One writes down _ its 
“worth” from approximately nine hundred millions to 
half that amount. Another, sponsored by the skyrocket- 
ing Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, reports: “The market 
value of investments on December 31 last was $25,640.- 
172. A year before it was $117,793,917.” 

The financial consequences have been bad enough in 
all conscience. But the political consequences may prove 
even worse. What the ultimate social consequences may 
be, cannot yet be foretold. 
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WE LIVE ETER MAGNES, pioneer, in 
IN A 1865 voiced this vision: “If 
GREAT we had beet sugar factories I 
COUNTRY imagine Colorado farmers would 


produce more gold than all the 
mines in the mountains.” Last year Colorado harvested 
some three million tons of beets from 229,000 acres. 
Western beet sugar farmers received approximately forty 
million dollars last year. They gave employment to 
87,000 laborers. Seventeen States produced one million 
tons of the finest granulated sugar. Last season they 
eschewed Indian burlap bags and helped the South by 
utilizing ten million cotton bags. “Peter Magnes’s dream 
has come true,” Charles S. Young, of the United States 
Beet Sugar Association, pointed out to me. 

Verily, we live in a great country. In these times when 
every country is raising tariff walls around its shores, it 
is doubly important that the United States press on 
towards becoming more and more self-sustaining. 


Bury might-have-beens. Restart with all thy might. 


AGREE WE O battlefield ever brought out 


DESERVE greater courage than has been 
WHAT HAS displayed by millions of American 
HAPPENED men and women during the last 


two years. Despite the awful 
extent of unemployment, lawlessness has been conspicu- 
ously absent. Suffering has been borne heroically. There 
has been recognition among an amazing number of indi- 
viduals and families engulfed in distress that the whole 
country was riding for a fall and that retribution was 
inescapable. While those at the bottom of the economic 
scale cannot be expected to take a philosophic view of the 
hardships inflicted upon them by conditions which they 
did little or nothing to bring about, I find elsewhere 
extraordinarily general admission that a drastic turn of 
the wheel of fortune was deserved. Among my own 
friends, even those who are suffering most acutely, there 
is less disposition to blame others than to blame them- 
selves for what has befallen. 

The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick presents this 
fundamentally sound reasoning : 

“The present situation is discouraging,” he said. “We have 
made it such. Look what we have done since 1914! As though 
it were not enough to have fought the most destructive war 
in history, we of the Western World have gone on loading 
nations with impossible debts, raising tariff walls to stop the 
very foreign trade on which our mutual well-being rests, insist- 
ing on a narrow nationalism in a world whose real interests 
have long since become international, in this country keeping 
old policies in business represented in the Sherman anti-trust 
laws—clinging, that is, to a competitive individualism, when 
large-scale co-operative planning in industry, under govern- 


mental watch-care, is, I suspect, the only way of preventing 
industry’s ruin. 

“The first thing to say about our present situation is that we 
deserve it, and the next thing is to see creatively what can 
be made out of it. We ought, at least, to learn that whether 
or not a civilization survives depends on what happens to the 


‘ common man—not mainly on what happens to the privileged, 


the rich, the learned, the elite, but to the common man.” 


Trying is triumph. 
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This BANK Builds 
By Being HUMAN 


HEN, in the year 1931, one 

single bank increases the 

amount of its deposits by 
$85,000,000, there must be an inter- 
esting reason. 

When new accounts in this same 
bank continue to be opened at the 
rate from 250 to 400 a day during 
the first two months of 1932, when 
a new office opened on October 
15 accumulates over $13,000,000 in 
deposits by March 1, the reason must 
be a continuing one. 

It is true this is a savings bank. 
It is true savings banks are popular 
just now. 

But consider these figures: in the 
year ended June 30 last, deposits in 
mutual savings banks in the United 
States increased 9 per cent.; in New 
York mutual savings banks (includ- 
ing Bowery), 13 per cent. In Bow- 
ery Savings Bank alone, the increase 
was 30 per cent.! 

Nothing anything like a gain of 
85 millions in a single year in the 
deposit liability of a single institution 
has ever before happened in the his- 
tory of popular savings institutions, 
it is said. 

What was the 
reason for this 
one? 

The reason is 
one of. good, 
sound merchan- 
dising principles 
heretofore ex- 
tremely rare in 
banking circles 
and by no means 
too plentifully 
used in other 
businesses. — 

Merchandising, 
be it remembered, 
begins with the 
product, and the 
product in this 
case might be con- 
sidered to be safe- 
ty, with reason- 
able return, for 
the funds of small 
investors. New 
York mutual sav- 
ings banks, Bow- 
ery included, op- 
erate under a law 
which compels 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


unusual safety. Merchandising, how- 
ever, does not stop with the product, 
but enters into every contact and po- 
tential contact of the producer and 
the customer—in this case the bank 
and its depositors. 

And that, if you will, is the “‘se- 
cret”” of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
now the largest institution of popu- 
lar savings in the world. 

On January 11 of this year, Presi- 
dent Henry Bruere gave the bank’s 
board of trustees several reasons for 
its great gains of last year. 

“Educational publicity which the 
bank has carried on for years with 
increasing scope and effectiveness” 
was one. 

“Judicious planning for the con- 
venience and accessibiliw of offices,” 
another. 

And then this: “A disciplined and 
spontaneous spirit of courtesy and 
friendliness which pervades the of- 
fices of the bank and which we have 
ample reason to know that the public 
appreciates.” 





The friendly contact before the business contact. The 188,000 customers who 
have $240,000,000 deposited in Bowery’s 42nd Street office know they are welcome 
as they pass by these unrailed desks on their way to the tellers’ windows 


In the Bowery plan, each one of 
these things is as important as the 
others. The main thing is a definite 
merchandising plan, into which each 
part fits. 

To bring deposits, there must be 
public confidence, public friendliness, 
and convenience to the public. 

The first essential of confidence is 
safety. Next is giving the public 
an appreciation of safety. 

Both of these—and the questions 
of friendliness and convenience—are, 
with Bowery, handled as parts of a 
definite plan for building business. 
And _ handled dynamically, with 
nothing taken for granted. 

Thus, not content with complying 
with legal provisions governing the 
bank’s investments in first mortgages, 
Bowery has in the last few years in- 
stituted a system of regular inspec- 
tion of mortgaged properties and, as 
Henry Bruere told the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy in January, when properties are 
in danger of foreclosure, “We try to 
deal with the problem as a country 
doctor would deal with a patient. We 
go to our people’s 
buildings and try 
to work out oper- 
ating plans, and 
help them find 
economies.” 

Similarly, the 
bank has been the 
most consistent 
advertiser among 
savings banks. 

Most _interest- 
ing of all its ef- 
forts, however, 
are this bank’s 
methods of creat- 
ing public friend- 
liness. 

More than 
375,000 people 
have an average 
of over $1,300 
apiece ($496,000,- 
000) intrusted to 
the three branches 
of the Bowery. 
There’s around a 
quarter of a bil- 
lion deposited in 

(Continued on 

page 21) 
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Buying Old-Age Security 


Out of Income 


HOUGHTFUL men, _ thrifty 

men, far-sighted men, are 

coming more and more to give 
consideration to the possibilities of an 
assured retirement income as a means 
of rounding out a well planned pro- 
sram calculated to give protection 
against the manifold uncertainties of 
life. Such people are learning that 
a sound personal economic program 
which has in it life insurance protec- 
tion for the family, for the education 
of the children, and as a backlog in 
business, is still incomplete until the 
individual has provided for his own 
income in his later unproductive 
years. 

In earlier days, a rigid program of 
saving was a means to this end and 
such a program, always sound, con- 
tinues to be a base protection. In re- 
cent years, a period of apparent pros- 
perity, during which every man be- 
came his own investment adviser, led 
many to believe that they could them- 
selves accumulate a portfolio of se- 
curities which would stand them in 
good stead as the years rolled 
around and brought them nearer to 
the time of enforced inactivity. The 
convulsion in the security market 
which has occurred during the past 
two years has brought to most peo- 
ple an awakening realization of the 
insecurity which lies in such a pro- 
gram. 


HIS new understanding is now 

being reflected in the increased 
demand for information as to how in- 
comes may be arranged under the 
practices and procedure of life insur- 
ance companies. 

The simplest form of annuity is 
one under which a certain stipulated 
sum is paid to the life insurance com- 
pany and, for this 
sum, the company 
guarantees to pay a 
stated income an- 
nually, semi - an- | 46 
nually, quarterly, or 
monthly, as long as | 14 
the person on whose 
life the annuity is 
issued shall live. No 
medical examination 
is required, and the 
first annuity pay- 
ment is made one 
year, six months, 
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By LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Vice-president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 





three months or one month from the 
date of the contract. 

The amount of the annuity for any 
given stipulated sum is, of course, 
greater the older the person is at the 
date of purchase, and varies as be- 
tween males and females. $10,000 


In the last three years, Safety in Old 
Age has taken on entirely new sig- 
nificance to thousands of business 
men. The increasing popularity of 
annuities as a means to assure an in- 
come in old age is strikingly shown 
in the graph below. The totals rep- 
resent the amounts paid out to an- 
nuitants by all companies. This is 
the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Lincoln and other high authori- 
ties telling the various proven meth- 
ods of providing a safe old age 
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paid by a man now 65 will provide an 
income of approximately $1,080 per 
year, payable annually, or, on a 
monthly basis, an income of over $85. 
In either event, the annual return is 
in excess of ten per cent. of the 
amount paid in. 

For a woman of the same age the 
annual income for such a payment 
will be about $956 or, on a monthly 
basis, over $76 per month, an annual 
return in excess of nine per cent. 
These returns are, of course, obtained 
through the use of the principal as 
well as interest earnings. 

For those who have reached ad- 
vanced age and must depend upon 
the return from a small capital in- 
vestment, such an annuity, combining 
absolute safety with maximum yield, 
is ideal. 

There are some who prefer a some- 
what smaller yield coupled with a pro- 
vision that if death shall occur be- 
fore the total annuity payments equal 
the payment originally made to the 
company, the balance will be paid to 
a stated beneficiary, generally some 
dependent. Such a refunding annuity 
is common and, for a stipulated pay- 
ment of $10,000 at age 65, provides 
an annual income to a man of ap- 
proximately $841 and to a woman, 


$774. 


N many instances, especially on 
the retirement of the husband 
from business, an income is desired 
which will continue, not only during 
the lifetime of the husband, but as 
long as either the husband and wife 
shall live. Such an income is easily 
arranged, but the annual payment is 
smaller than on contracts involving 
only the continuance of one life. 
Naturally enough, youth gives little 
thought to old age 
and consequent re- 
tirement, so it is not 
strange that the 
question ordinarily 
receives little con- 
sideration until one 
reaches the middle 
thirties. But there is 
a vast army, growing 
larger year by year, 
of men and wom- 
en over age 35 who 
desire to buildup 
for themselves, by 
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periodic payments, an income which 
will commence at some stated or con- 
templated retirement age. 

There are two methods by which a 
permanent income commencing at re- 
tirement can be provided. For those 
who have no dependents, the most 
practical contract is one under which 
they pay a fixed annual, semi-annual, 
or quarterly payment up to the age 
selected as the retirement age. Pay- 
ments then cease and the life insur- 
ance company thereupon commences 
to pay a fixed income either annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly or monthly. 
Such a contract under which nothing 
is to be returned in the event of death 
before the retirement age is reached, 
will, obviously, give the maximum 
amount of income for a given amount 
of outlay. 

A man, age 35, by paying annually 
$158, can provide an income of $100 
per month to commence at age 65, 
while a similar income for a woman 
the same age may be provided at an 
annual outlay of $195. On the other 
hand, some people prefer a somewhat 
smaller income under a contract pro- 
viding that, in the event of death be- 
fore the total amount of income pay- 
ments shall equal the total amount 
paid to the company, then the balance 
will be returned to some stated bene- 
ficiary. Contracts with such a re- 
funding provision are common. 


F the person desiring the income 
on retirement has someone else 
dependent upon him for support, gen- 
erally his wife, his problem is some- 
what more complicated than that of 
the person without dependents. He 
must make provision for this depen- 
dent in the event of his own early 
death, and he must also make provi- 
sion for the continuance of income 
if he should die before the dependent. 
An annuity contract, unless it is of 
some special kind, will not generally 
take care of the contingencies in this 
case so well as an endowment policy. 
Under an endowment policy the 
face value of the contract is payable 
at the end of a stipulated number of 
years or at the death of the insured 
if it occur before the end of the pe- 
riod. If a man in such circumstances 
decides to make provision for his re- 
tirement commencing at age 65, he 
will purchase a life insurance policy 
that will mature at age 65 as an en- 
dowment. The face value of the poli- 
cy will be payable to his beneficiary, 
his dependent, in case of his death 
before age 65 and, if the insured dies 
before age 65, the beneficiary can ar- 
range for her own income out of this 
fund. If the insured reaches age 65, 
the proceeds will be paid to him and 
he can then use them to purchase a 
single-premium immediate annuity on 
his own life or on the combined lives 


of himself and his wife, or he can 
avail himself of one or more of the 
options in his endowment contract. 
In modern life insurance policies, 
certain optional modes of settlement 
are provided ; that is, instead of hav- 
ing the proceeds of the policy paid in 
a lump sum, election may be made, 
either by the insured during his life- 
time, or by the beneficiary at the date 
of death, to have the proceeds re- 
tained by the company and paid in 
one of several ways. Under each of 
such methods, income is provided. 


HILE a large volume of life 

insurance is ‘purchased in con- 
nection with business interests and 
transactions, the principal purpose of 
life insurance is the protection of the 
home. The volume of insurance pur- 
chased by husbands for the protection 
of their wives and children far ex- 
ceeds the volume purchased for any 
other reason. It is not sufficient, 
however, for a husband to purchase a 
certain amount of life insurance, pay 
the premiums thereon and bequeath 
to his wife the responsibility of so 
carefully investing the proceeds as to 
provide an assured income for herself 
and children. To those skilled in fi- 
nance such a legacy might not seem 
such an imposing task but, with all 
their skill, they might make an error 
in judgment that would have serious 
consequences due to the relatively 
small amount involved and the lack 
of opportunity for diversified invest- 
ment. To a wife, however, distract- 
ed by sorrow and an expert only in 
the matter of household finance, it is 
impossible to tell what may happen. 
Unwise investments or careless ex- 
penditures may very easily defeat the 
purpose for which the insurance was 
originally taken out. What the fam- 
ily ordinarily needs is an income of a 
stated amount payable at regular pe- 
riods, monthly, quarterly, etc., and 
continuing either for a definite period, 
or during the life of the widow, or 
both. 


fer are two methods of pro- 
viding for such family income. 
The most modern life insurance con- 
tracts provide, frequently, for the 
payment at death of such an amount 
as is assumed to be sufficient to de- 
fray the outstanding debts of the in- 
sured, hospital and funeral expenses, 
etc., and further provide for the pay- 
ment of a monthly income of a stated 
amount for a certain specified number 
of years. Such a policy not only 
makes provision for the family but 
makes certain that there will be no 
chance of loss due to unwise or un- 
skilled handling of the funds. 

The other method of providing 
family income is by utilizing the op- 
tional modes of settlement in life in- 
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surance policies. The insured may 
elect to leave the proceeds of the pol- 
icy with the company at interest, and 
under such circumstances the com- 
pany will guarantee a rate of interest 
of either 3 per cent. or 3 1-2 per cent. 
This interest income is paid by the 
company either annually, semi-annual- 
ly, quarterly or monthly and it is gen- 
erally augmented by dividends which 
reflect the difference between the rate 
of interest guaranteed and the rate of 
interest which the company is able to 
earn on the money. Such extra rate 
has amounted to about 1 per cent. to 
1 1-4 per cent. Such an election 
means that the principal remains in- 
tact and is available for distribution 
after the wife’s death or at some spe- 
cified date in the future selected by 
the insured and generally dependent 
upon the attainment, by his children, 
of a particular age. This purely in- 
terest option is usually elected only 
in cases where the family will be in 
receipt of other income from the es- 
tate of the insured or where the 
amount of insurance is sufficiently 
large so that the interest income 
therefrom is sufficient for the family 
maintenance. 


iP the majority of cases, especial- 
ly where the father dies at a 
young age, it is not possible for the 
family to live on the interest income 
derived from his estate. In such 
cases it is necessary that each income 
payment include payment of part of 
the principal. The most popular op- 
tion is, therefore, the one under 
which the proceeds are directed to be 
retained by the company and distri- 
buted, both the principal and the in- 
terest earnings, in the form of a stat- 
ed monthly income over a specified 
number of years. 

In determining the amount of the 
income, an interest rate of 3 per cent. 
or 3 1-2 per cent. is assumed, but the 
guaranteed income is increased by 
whatever extra interest the company 
earns and distributes on such funds. 
The guaranteed income has a present 
value equal to the fund left with the 
company and as the amount of the 
income and the number of years for 
which it is guaranteed are both fac- 
tors in the calculation, it means that 
the larger the monthly income the 
fewer the years it will continue, and 
vice versa. The insured, therefore, 
has the privilege of determining the 
income most advantageous under the 
particular circumstances, either a 
smaller income over a longer period 
or a larger income over a shorter pe- 
riod. 

As stated, the option whereby the 
principal and interest is distributed 
over a fixed period is the most ad- 
vantageous where the insured dies 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Top-Notchers Reach 
New Notches 


A Steel Pioneer Heads Youngstown 


Henry G. Dalton has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., succeeding 
James A. Campbell, retiring on 
account of ill health to a newly 
created place as chairman emeri- 
tus. 


ENRY G. DALTON’S business 

career, extending over almost 
50 years, parallels and is a part of 
the great development of iron and 
steel in the United States, and it is 
hard to find an important iron or 
steel interest in 
the country in 
which Mr. Dal- 
ton, either as a 
member of the 
firm or as an 
individual, is not 
interested. 

Mr. Dalton was 
born in 1862 and 
his first job was 
on the ore docks of Cleveland. He 
was 21 years old when the late 
Samuel Mather, Cleveland partner in 
the then newly organized firm of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., offered him 
a job and he became the first em- 
ployee of the new firm. Ten years 
later he was the first to be admitted 
to partnership by the original orga- 
nizers, Col. James Pickands, Mr. 
Mather and Jay C. Morse. Many 
men noted in the iron, steel and ship- 
ping world have been partners in 
Pickands, Mather & Co. since that 
time, but Mr. Dalton has gone stead- 
ily ahead and since the recent death 
of Samuel Mather he is senior and 
managing partner. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. started 





Henry G. Dalton 


out as an ore producing and shipping: 


concern, but the development of the 
iron and steel industry led them into 
blast furnaces, coal docks and prop- 
erties, steel and finance. Mr. Dalton, 
standing at Samuel Mather’s right 
hand, represented his company’s in- 
terests and his own in many ore, 
shipping, iron and steel companies. 
Youngstown was his first steel com- 
pany directorship. Later he became 
a director of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., and when that concern was ac- 
quired by Bethlehem in 1923 Mr. 


Dalton went on the Bethlehem board. 
Last Summer he resigned that direc- 
torship because of the increasing 
pressure of his many connections, 
but the resignation was not an- 
nounced until recently which caused 
the uninformed to fancy a connection 
which did not exist between that 


action and his elevation to the 
Youngstown chairmanship. 

Mr. Dalton is chairman of the 
board of the Interlake Iron Corp.. 
president of the Interlake Steamship 
Co.. a charter member of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, and on the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York and the Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland 


Carlisle Chairman of Consolidated Gas 


Floyd Leslie Carlisle has been 
elected chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. 


PECULATION has been rife in 

certain quarters that the election 
of Floyd Leslie Carlisle as chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
was the first step toward a consolida- 
tion of all public 
utility systems in 
the eastern United 
States. 

In a public state- 
ment Carlisle said, 
“My election has 
no significance 
outside of the 
Consolidated Gas 
family,” which 
was interpreted as a denial that his 
elevation to an office that was vacant 
since the resignation of the late Har- 
rison E. Gawtry in 1914 meant that 
any such sweeping consolidation was 
contemplated. 

Carlisle’s introduction to the pub- 
lic utility field was indirect. Gradu- 
ating from Cornell University, he be- 
gan his career by opening a law office 
with his brother, John Carlisle, only 
to leave this practice after seven 
years by merging two banks into the 
Northern New York Trust Company 
at Watertown, N. Y., and becoming 
its trust officer and, later, president. 
He began the manufacture of paper 
in 1916 by heading a syndicate that 
purchased the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany which owned sites suitable for 
hydro-electric development. Seeing 
the need of industry for greater 
power facilities in up-state New 
York, Carlisle bought out the utility 
operator in that section, acquired 
new sites, and in 1926 consolidated 
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his holdings into the Northeastern 
Power Corporation. 

How important Carlisle regards 
electric power in the nation’s welfare 
he expresses by “ . . . greater use of 
power in industry is the very foun- 
dation of our industrial supremacy 
and the basis of our high standard 
of living.” 

Through the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, which is the largest stockholder 
of the United Corporation, a holding 
corporation having working control 
over the Mohawk Hudson Power 
Corporation and the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation and substantial 
interests in the Consolidated Gas 
Company, Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corporation, Carlisle is 
actively interested in a gas and elec- 
tric combination that extends from 
Niagara Falls southward. In these 
enterprises he is associated with the 
J. P. Morgan, Drexel and Co., and 
Bonbright banking interests. 

Carlisle is also a director of the 
National City Bank and twenty-five 
other public utility, financial and 
paper organizations, and head of the 
firm of F. L. Carlisle and Co. He 
formed the latter organization in 
1922, primarily to finance his power 
developments. 

While at college Carlisle twice cap- 
tained the Cornell debating team. A 
few years ago he challenged Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to a public debate on 
the question of public or private own- 
ership of public utilities. He has very 
definite beliefs that public ownership 
would result in higher rates and less 
efficient service which he expressed 
when he appeared as a witness be- 
fore the Commission on Revision of 
the Public Service Law of New York 
State. 












Outsell Your Competitor 
by Outthinking 


EING the head of a concern 
B with just one item to sell might 

appear a 35,000 times easier 
job than operating a company with 
35,000 items to market. J. Clarke 
Coit probably had some such thought 
in mind when he resigned as presi- 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany of St. Louis, handling 35,000 
articles, and accepted the presidency 
of the U. S. Radio & Television Cor- 
poration, with executive headquerters 
in Chicago and its factory at Marion, 
Indiana. 

He had been a prominent figure 
in the wholesale hardware field for 
thirty-nine years, starting with the 
firm of Lee, Clark, Andreeson, of 
Omaha, at $15 a month; then as vice- 
president, general manager and later 
president of Lee, Coit, Andreeson ; 
and finally, for six years as president 
of the Simmons Company. The de- 
duction that this job should be 35,000 
times easier is his own. 

When the committee waited on him 
with the offer of the U. S. Radio’s 
presidency, he told them he knew 
nothing about radio manufacturing. 

“Take a year, two years, if you 
think necessary, to study it,” they 
said. 

September 1, 1929, he assumed his 
new Office. 

Seven weeks later to the day, Oc- 
tober 20, the factory did not have a 
single order on hand. 

Three days more, October 23, and 
the stock market crashed in the de- 
bacle from which it’ has not yet 
recovered. 

He laughs to-day when he thinks 
of the committee’s suggestion that he 
spend the next year or two in learn- 
ing the business. 

He learned the business all right, 
but instead of taking two years, he 
took about two days. He learned a 
lot of things. The company had been 
organized in 1928 as a merger of 
three companies, and in that year it 
had incurred a loss of $752,000. He 
learned that, although the factory did 
not have a single order on hand, it 
did have 115,900 cabinets; and that 
for no model cabinet was there a 
proportionate number of chassis, and 


Says J.Clarke Coit, 
Head of Radio 
Manufacturers’ 


Association 


By GEORGE APPLEGREN 


that for no model chassis was there 
a proportionate number of parts. He 
learned about the “breaking even 
point,” i. e., the business they had to 
do to meet expenses, and discovered 
that $875,000 in monthly sales were 
required. 

By this time the bottom was drop- 
ping out of the stock market, though 
people had not yet reached the stage 
where they were becoming depres- 
sion conscious. He called his organi- 
zation together. They were salesmen, 
the factory manager, the treasurer, 
the secretary and the auditor—virtu- 
ally everybody with the exception of 
the switchboard operator, and she 
was in the next room. He explained 
the state of affairs to them and said, 
“the time has come when every last 
jack man has got to ‘double in brass’ 
and push.” 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we have 
radios to sell, and so have fifty other 
radio manufacturers. There’s too 
much competition; we’re going to 
stop selling radios.” And here he 
paused, searching the amazed faces 
of his listeners. “Yes,” he resumed, 
“we're going to stop selling radios. 
We're going to start selling some- 
thing that will sell radios. We’re 
going in for merchandising ideas. 

“Now, we haven’t any time to 
waste. Let’s go out and sell ideas.” 


a is entirely pertinent to the point 
at this time to call attention that 
Coit did not say “go out and sell,” 
but “let’s go out and sell.” It is an 
outstanding characteristic of the man 
that he spends most of his time on the 
firing line. 

It was Goethe who said something 
to the effect that every organization 
is the length and shadow of one 
man, but Mr. Coit is unwilling to 
assume that the success of his or- 
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ganization is due to his “shadow,” in 
spite of the fact that some 42 years 
of his business life have been spent 
in executive capacities. The success 
of any company is predicated on a 
successful organization personnel, he 
believes. 

When Andrew Carnegie was asked 
for the secret of his success, he re- 
plied it was due to the policy of sur- 
rounding himself with men of more 
brains than he had. “Whatever suc- 
cess we have enjoyed is due largely 
tc the brains of our organization,” 
Coit says. 

When Coit became president the 
company had seventy-five distribu- 
tors. Less than twenty-five were do- 
ing enough business to warrant their 
carrying the line. Coit turned his 
organization loose on these and 
tackled the other fifty himself. 





J. Clarke Coit, President U. S. Radio & 
Television Corporation, with his two 
ring-tailed Venezuelan monkeys which 
he acquired during a recent tour of 
South America—a species whose ear 
drums are so delicately attuned that 
they can detect sound waves ordinarily 


missed by the human ear. Coit has an 
idea for using them in experimental 
work in dual speakers 
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The first thing necessary to mer- 
chandising an idea is to have an idea. 
The price on radios had always been 
“less tubes.” There was an idea! He 
decided to sell receivers “complete 
with tubes.” Veterans in the industry 
told him it couldn’t be done. He made 
a contact with a tube manufacturer 
who, by fortunate circumstance, was 
seeking just such an outlet. Every 
other manufacturer adopted the 
policy later, but Coit was one of the 
first to try it, and, as a result he 
established contacts with distributors 
which he still holds. 

He kept on selling ideas. 


T the next meeting of his organi- 
zation he complimented everyone 

on his efforts. Then he started asking 
them how many machines the dis- 
tributors were moving. “It doesn’t 
mean a thing if we sell a distributor 
10,000 machines unless he disposes of 
them to the dealers,’ he said. 


“Neither is it profitable to us if a © 


dealer has thirty machines on his 
floor that he can’t move. We're going 
out now to sell the dealers for the 
distributors, and then we’re going to 
sell the public for the dealers.” 

That was another idea; obviously 
not new, but an idea just the same, 
and it has worked so successfully 
that the corporation earned $5.48 a 
share during its last fiscal year, when 
nearly every other radio manufac- 
turer was piling up losses. 

As he tackled the fifty-odd dis- 
tributors he discovered that there 
were some who were doing nothing 
with the line. To replace these he 
contacted several of the larger whole- 
sale and jobbing hardware houses. 
He “talked their language” and knew 
from his own experience that the field 
here had been barely scratched. He 
thought it would be a good idea to 
go after this business. For each dis- 
ributor that he eliminated he added 
two wholesale hardware houses. 

By this time nearly every line of 
business was reporting less sales. As 
a whole, the radio industry was suf- 
fering along with the others. U. S. 
Radio & Television sales were climb- 
ing, 





Now one of Coit’s first ideas may 
have no bearing on selling, but it 
had a lot to do with the success 
of the corporation. That was to 
tackle the breaking even point. The 
$875,000-monthly sales necessary to 
meet this demand was too high. To- 
day it is $283,000. 

People came to him and said the 
saturation point in the radio industry 
had been reached. He laughed at 
them and said that the saturation 
point in the automobile industry was 
supposed to have been reached in 
1914. “It struck him that the motor 
car makers were advocating the “‘sec- 
ond car in the family.” 

There was an idea that was worth 
while! ’.Why not a second radio in 
the home? Yes, why not? But he 
wanted to make that second radio a 
good one, so he set out to make a 
five-tube midget complete with tubes 
to retail under $50. Men laughed at 
him and said it couldn’t be done. 
When the five-tube set was put on 
the market the price to the consumer 
was $39.95. It sold, and it is still 
selling, : 

He evolved another idea for the 
higher price line. A model was 
manufactured to sell for $150 and 
each machine carried with it a cer- 
tificate of personal guarantee from 
the president of the U. S. Radio & 
Television Corporation. And_ this 
sold, and is still selling in gratifying 
quantity. 


HEN there came into evidence 

another idea, which in reality 
was one of the first and one which 
he had always had in mind, and that 
was “no swivel chair executives.” 
That was his “doubling in brass” 
idea. Every white-collar employee is 
expected to do, can do, other jobs 
than the one he was hired to do. 

The idea of “no swivel chair execu- 
tives” applies to Coit himself. Aside 
from directing the affairs of the cor- 
poration he spends a part of every 
day out in the field selling—rather, 
merchandising his ideas. He is a 


fourteen and sixteen-hour-a-day man. 
His home is just two minutes distance 
away from his offices. The offices are 
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on the tenth floor of the 333 North 
Michigan building; he is a member 
of the Tavern Club on the 25th floor, 
and with his wife he lives in the pent- 
house on the 34th floor. But he spends 
little time in the building. He is too 
busy on the road and handling affairs 
at the factory. 

It is a part of his plan to stimulate 
his men to produce ideas. He gives 
generous reward for every worth- 
while idea. “I always have time to 
listen to ideas,” he said. “A man 
may have 100 ideas, 99 of which may 
be worthless, but that hundredth one 
clicks and is a business getter.” 

Selling ideas are good to move 
merchandise, but it takes ideas to 
run a factory efficiently. He got the 
idea of “no inventories.” The cor- 
poration does virtually a cash busi- 
ness. It manufactures only on order. 


N June of 1931, Coit was elécted 

president of the Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which represents 
virtually all of the $3,000,000,000 in- 
dustry. This has added many hours 
to his labors, but he is a glutton for 
work and he is forceful and alert at 
the age of 59 as he ever was. 

When he issued the corporation’s 
financial report last Fall, showing 
healthy earnings and an enviable 
cash position for a period during 
which industry in general had suf- 
fered much, he was flooded with in- 
quiries as to how he accomplished the 
job. One letter of inquiry came from 
the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Commenting on this and other in- 
quiries, Coit said: 

“Instead of a lengthy treatise on 
the subject, I incorporated in a brief 
note these thoughts—‘fit your ex- 
penses to your business; wrap your 
merchandise in the most attractive 
package possible, and sell it to the 
public at the price the public wants 
to pay; eliminate swivel chair execu- 
tives.’ ”’ 

Coit forgot to mention the most 
potent of his reasons—to evolve and 
sell ideas along with your merchan- 
dise. 


The assembly line 
at the U. S. 
Radio & Televis- 
ion Corp., with a 
full working force. 
The corporation 
does virtually a 
cash business. It 
manufactures 
only on _ order. 
“Too many busi- 
nesses have been 
wrecked by being 
caught with large 
inventories on a 
down market,” 
says Mr. Coit 





NE of the most fundamental so- 

cial interests is that law shall be 
uniform and impartial. There must 
be nothing in its action that savors 
of prejudice or favor or even arbi- 
trary whim or forgetfulness. There- 
fore, in the main, there shall be ad- 
herence to precedent. There shall be 
symmetrical development, consistent- 
ly with history or custom when his- 
tory or custom has been the motive 
force, or the chief one, in giving 
shape to existing rules, and with logic 
or philosophy when the motive power 
has been theirs. But symmetrical de- 
velopment may be bought at too high 
a price. Uniformity ceases to be a 
good when it becomes uniformity of 
oppression.—Judge Benjamin Na- 
than Cardozo. 


Truth illuminates and gives joy; 
and it is by the bond of joy, not of 
pleasure, that men’s spirits are in- 
dissolubly held—Matthew Arnold. 


If there had been no short selling 
of securities, I am confident that the 
Stock Exchange would have been 
forced to close many months ago.— 
Richard Whitney, president, New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Fighting depression is like fight- 
ing a war.—President Hoover. 


Many companies are making 
money because they have kept up or 
increased their sales volume. In the 
face of unfavorable conditions they 
have enlarged their sales activities. 
They saw to it that their product 
was right and that it was temptingly 
presented. They overhauled their 
merchandising methods and _ intensi- 
fied their selling efforts. It is signi- 
ficant that three-fourths of these 
most successful companies increased 
or maintained their advertising ap- 
propriations as compared with 1929 
figures. Larger sales mean increased 
employment. The courageous firms 


have contributed nobly to the gen- 
eral welfare and are being rewarded 
with greater 
Hodges. 


profits—-Gilbert T. 


THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The man who waits for inspiration, 
or incentive, or support from out- 
ward circumstances is himself at the 
center of the vicious circle of his low- 
pressure living. It is spiritual attack 
which starts and sustains the benefi- 
cent circle of productive living. Push 
things and they push you.—The Rev. 
George E. Haynes. 


A Text 
But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their 


strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary: 
and they shall walk, and not 
faint.—Isaiah 40:31. 


Sent in by L. W. Clark, Spray, 
V. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


BE A BOOSTER! 


Be a Booster—not a knocker— 
For your Boss, your Job, your 
Town! 
For the Booster keeps things going 
While the knocker tears them 
down. 


Talk Good Times and keep declaring 
Things grow better all the while, 

For there’s nothing so contagious 
As an optimistic smile. 


Just keep spreading all around you 
The Glad Gospel-of-Good-Cheer, 

Bigger sales and better business— 
That’s what people like to hear. 


Get the Happy Boosting-habit 

And the things-are-all-right grin, 
Be a “rooter” for the home team 

If you want to help it win. 





So just Boost 
ing, 
And you'll find that all you do 


Is just sure some day or other 
To be really Boosting YOU! 


and keep on Boost- 


—Sidney J. Burgoyne and Evelyn 
Gage Brown. 





MINIMUM of government in 

business may be unavoidable in 
this complex political and economic 
era, but as we seem on our way to- 
ward the maximum, let us at least 
pause long enough to recognize that 
governmental control and ownership, 
where private initiative should oper- 
ate, is in the last analysis a species 
of communism, and communism by 
eliminating the spirit of competition 
and free enterprise does not release 
but penalizes the natural powers of 
mankind.—Albert C. Ritchie, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. 


We don't try to do things for our 
employees; we try to do things with 
them.—Walter C. Teagle, president, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey. 


Business success, concededly, is not 
everything. If it were everything, in 
fact, it would be nothing. It might 
keep the race alive, but what would 
be the use of keeping a race alive if it 
had nothing more to do than to keep 
alive? It is culture and art and idea!- 
ism, it is religion and spiritual aspira- 
tion, which give a meaning to life. 
Material success is important only 
because it makes all these other 
developments possible. Getting a 
living is imperative if we hope to 
achieve life; but getting a living suc- 
cessfully does not necessarily mean 
successful living —Edward A. Filene. 





There will be no permanent nor- 
mal recovery until threatening war 
clouds are removed. The revolution 
which is going on, overturning all 
theories of economics, upsetting poli- 
tical philosophies, and _ challenging 
the very basis of civilization, has its 
roots in war. The penalties of wars 
of the past and dangers of wars of 
the future have combined to wreck 
the whole fabric of our world sys- 
tem of economics, and, in great areas 
of the world’s population, have de- 
stroyed faith in government “by the 
people for the people.”—Dr. Fred 
B. Smith, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship. 
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Profitable Management 


RETAILING 
Department Stores Retrench 


EPARTMENT stores may find 
D it necessary to reduce the ex- 
pense of handling the average sale by 
G cents to break even in 1932, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carl N. Schmalz of 
the Harvard Business School, in ad- 
dressing the recent convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion—which is another way of saying 
that they are likely to lose 9 cents 
every time the cash register rings 
unless expenses are reduced. With 
the average department store count- 
ing its annual transactions in hun- 
dreds of thousands, potential losses 
are enormous. And so, where the de- 
partment store attitude toward ex- 
pense reduction was complacent in 
1930 and conversational in 1931, 
1932 is going to see some action. 

Department stores depend for cus- 
tomer appeal largely on credit, free 
deliveries, return privileges, and other 
service features. Chains, handling 
more limited lines of merchandise, 
offer low prices without service. De- 
pression psychology has worked in 
favor of the chain and against the de- 
partment store. Consequently, many 
department store executives are won- 
dering if they have not gone too far 
in adding elaborate service features 
with their necessarily high expense. 

Innovations in department store 
policy are appearing almost daily. 

B. Altman & Company, exclusive 
Fifth Avenue department store, has 
given up its private delivery system, 
usually considered necessary for 
stores of its class as a prestige meas- 
re, for the more economical United 
Parcel Service, which handles deliv- 
eries for a number of other retailers ; 
and The Namm Store and Frederick 
Loeser & Company, Brooklyn com- 
petitors, are co-operating in a joint 
suburban delivery system. 

The Boston Retail Trade Board has 
appointed an Expense Reduction Com- 
mittee to study opportunities for re- 
ducing expenses and to exchange 
expense-reducing ideas which have 
worked in individual stores—a_pro- 
cedure formerly thought impossible 
hecause of each store’s desire to keep 
‘nything of value from its competi- 


tors. 


And this month the National Re- 





What’s New in 
Retailing 
Marketing 


Personnel 


tail Dry Goods Association plans to 
have ready as a guide to other mem- 
bers, an analysis of successful meth- 
ods of . reducing expenses used by 
almost 150 member stores. The re- 
port, compiled from the answers to 
questionnaires sent out in January, 
will be an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject and will include detailed de- 
scriptions of methods and results. 


Scented Stores 

ype store of the future may be 
as pleasantly scented as_ the 

florist’s shop if the findings of Dr. 

Donald A. Laird of Colgate Univer- 


every one gave some such rational 
reason for her choice as superior 
texture and sheerness, better feel, and 
finer weave ! 


Twenty-Cent Shirts for Men? 


OR the past two weeks patrons 
of 100 Southern and Western 
stores of Woolworth’s chain have 
been crowding in to see what the new 
20-cent price limit means to them. If 
they show their approval by buying, 
the new lines will be sold in the re- 
niaining 1,805 United States stores. 
Woolworth customers have long 
been used to buying five parts of 50- 
cent articles for ten cents apiece and 
playing cards at ten cents for the 
cards and ten cents for the tax (you 
can’t buy them without the tax), but 
formally, at least, the ten-cent limit 
has been maintained rigidly. Now, 





Railroad officials examine the new 


International 


Budd-Michelin pneumatic-tired 


rail car, designed for more comfortable, quieter, and lower-cost branch 


operation. 


It carries 40 passengers and, with an eight-cylinder auto- 


mobile engine installed temporarily, traveled 65 miles an hour on its 
first test. Operating cost is estimated at 12 to 14 cents a mile exclu- 
sive of crew, and tires are expected to last for 20,000 miles 


sity are put into practice. Two hun- 


dred and fifty housewives of Utica, 
New York, were given their choice 
of four identical pairs of hosiery— 
except that three were scented faintly 
with different perfumes, and the 
fourth had the slightly rancid odor 
characteristic of new hose. Half of 
them selected the narcissus-scented 
pair, 116 split their choice between 
the other scented pairs, and only 9 
selected the unscented hose. And yet 


however, Woolworth’s believe that, 
because of low commodity prices, it 
can offer unusual bargains if it raises 
the limit, and can greatly increase its 
sales with little increase in overhead. 
New lines of merchandise will be 
added to all departments, especially 
in hardware, glassware, and china. 
Silk manufacturers have made offers, 
and one company wants Woolworth 
to handle a line of 20-cent men’s 
shirts. 
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Harmony Between Utilities and Ap- 
pliance Dealers 

UBLIC utilities’ sale of electric 

and gas appliances has been bit- 
terly opposed by independent dealers, 
and in 1931 bills were introduced 
into 24 state legislatures forbidding 
utilities to handle them; two of the 
bills were passed. Happenings at the 
annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association (dealers in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia) may 
point to the beginning of a new atti- 
tude on the part of dealers: 

1. G. E. Whitwell, vice-president 
in charge of sales of Philadelphia 
Electric Company and chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Utilities Merchan- 
dising Committee, said that utilities 
should popularize new appliances to 
develop new users of current but, 
since they sell only from 10 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. of all appliances, they 
would be foolish to restrict the de- 
mand for current by interfering with 
the activities of independents. 

2. Dealers adopted a resolution to 
develop cooperation and friendly 
spirit with utility appliance outlets to 
increase sales as a whole. 


New IVrinkles in Retailing 
RESGE’S, Newark, New Jersey, 
department store, is offering 

credit on share certificates in New 

Jersey building and loan associations. 

People who require funds for im- 

mediate purchases of food and cloth- 

ing and who have made applications 
for the withdrawal of investments in 
building and loan associations for 
that purpose can obtain credit until 
payment is made by turning the 
shares over to Kresge’s as collateral. 

The G. R. Kinney Company will 
start work shortly on one of the larg- 
est shoe stores in the world for New 

York buyers of Educator shoes. Un- 

usual features will be a semi-circular 

arrangement of seats and a complete 
playroom for children. 


MARKETING 
Synthetic Sales Meetings 
ELVINATOR Corporation’s 
president and vice-presidents in 
charge of manufacturing and sales 
are touring the country without mov- 
ing from their desks. Instead of a 
distributor convention at the Detroit 
factory and subsequent dealer cofi- 
ventions held by each distributor, 
Kelvinator’s executives are appearing 
in sound reels at combined factory- 
and-dealer conventions in the cities 
in which distributors are located. 
Distributor and dealer salesmen are 
taken on a personally conducted tour 





through the factory and hear about 
the company’s aims and policies direct 
from the executives themselves. The 
Kelvinator Corporation expects closer 
contact with its marketing organiza- 
tion, more effective presentations of 
its program, and a considerable re- 
duction in expense through the use 
of sound reels. 





Citizens of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
will no longer be depressed by blank 
and dingy show windows in vacant 


stores. Local merchants are clean- 
ing them up and using them for dis- 
plays, and the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company is furnishing cur- 
rent for lighting. “For Rent” signs 
are not removed, and the effect on 
rentals has been good 


Railroads Continue to Merchandise 
EW sources of income, lower 
costs, and more attractive equip- 

ment still are being developed by the 

railroads. 

In their new program, locomotives 
must have eye-appeal, and to have 
eye-appeal they must be clean. So 
the New York Central has installed 
an automatic shower bath for them 
in its yards at Harmon, N. Y. As 
the locomotive enters the bath-house 
it actuates an electrical circuit which 
directs a stream of hot water and 
cleaning fluid over the running gear, 
wheels and boiler. It emerges re- 
splendent in from thirty seconds to 
two minutes in contrast with the 
twenty to thirty-five minutes required 
by hand methods, and the wages of 
two or three laborers are saved. 

Moving pictures to lure the traveler 
waiting for his train soon will be in- 
stalled in the Boston & Maine’s North 
Station in Boston. The theatre, lo- 
cated at the east end of the main con- 
course, will seat 350 and will show 
only newsreels and other short fea- 
tures. 

Traction 


companies are selling, 
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too. A survey by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association shows that 
‘Minneapolis and St. Paul boast the 
fastest street cars of any of the larger 
cities in the United States and 
Canada, with an average running 
speed of 13.5 miles an hour. Detroit 
was second with 10.67 miles an hour. 
The Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is advertising the fact to local 
citizens, pointing out to them that 
street cars are cheaper and, after all, 
they aren’t so slow. 


PERSONNEL 


Legislation for Unemployment 
Reserves 


| 7 ILL employers be compelled by 

legislative action within the 

near future to provide for their un- 

employed? Or will they be allowed 

to work out their own way of dealing 
with the problem? 

Events of the last thirty days indi- 
cate that employers will know the an- 
swer before the year ends. 

1931 saw 18 state legislatures and 
Congress presented with bills for 
compulsory unemployment reserves, 
and eight states appointed committees 
to investigate ways of providing for 
the unemployed. 

1932 has started off with a rush. 
In January, Wisconsin passed the 
first United States law for compul- 
sory unemployment reserves. In 
February, a joint commission ap- 
pointed by the governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
New York submitted its report. In 
March, New York already is consid- 
ering legislation along the lines rec- 
ommended. 

Significant because it shows what 
may be expected in legislation, the re- 
port makes these points: 

1. Manufacturers should be given 
an incentive to regularize employ- 
ment, and compulsory unemployment 
reserves of limited size best meet this 
requirement. 

2. The reserve of each employer 
should be kept distinct from others. 

3. The maximum benefit should be 
50 per cent. of the employee’s wages 
or $10 a week, whichever is lower; 
and the maximum period of benefit 
should be ten weeks in any twelve 
months. 

4. The financial responsibility of 
the employer should be limited by the 
amount of his unemployment reserve. 

5. Each employer should contribute 
2 per cent. of his payroll until $50 per 
employee is accumulated; 1 per cent. 
until $75 per employee is accumu- 
lated; and nothing thereafter until 
the reserve falls below $75. 

6. The state should act as custo- 
dian, investor, and disbursing agent 
of the reserve funds. 
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This Bank Builds by Being Human 


the old original bank, down on 
the famous old vortex of yesterday’s 
melting pot of races, New York’s 
Bowery, and another quarter of a 
billion in the Forty-Second Street 
office. Large, certainly. But the 
whole institution seems to have 
escaped almost completely from the 
formality, frigidity and impersonality 
which greatness in size usually im- 
plies. 


OWERY Savings Bank began 

business 98 years ago. The 
time came, later, when its depositors 
were immigrants of almost every con- 
ceivable nationality. Unlettered, most. 
Without English, usually. Suspi- 
cious often, truculent sometimes, un- 
reasonable frequently. Not surpris- 
ing if tellers, behind their cages, 
sometimes felt their own personal 
superiority and succeeded in convey- 
ing the idea that doing business with 
their bank was something of a privi- 
lege for the depositor. 

And then, one day, an old Irish- 
woman spoke up: 

“Tf it weren’t for the likes of me,” 
she said, “ the likes of you wouldn't 
have anything to do.” 

A bank officer heard, and the re- 
mark has been treasured and passed 
on to succeeding generations of Bow- 
ery employees. 

It’s “the likes of me” for whom 
the bank is now consciously run by 
everyone concerned. 

It is one of the fundamental 
thoughts at Bowery that the bank 
makes an impression on every person 
who passes or enters. 

And every effort is made that this 
impression shall be favorable. 

When a depositor, actual or poten- 
tial, enters the front door of the great 
banking chamber at Forty-Second 
Street, for instance, he finds no bar- 
ricade between himself and the desks 
of various executives who are there 
for his convenience and for nothing 
else. 


(Continued from page 12) 


Partly by sign on the information 
desk, partly by the inference of lay- 
out, the bank attempts first to break 
down the all too familiar feeling 
that the customer should transact his 
business and get out again as soon 
as possible. 

At a cage window, the depositor 
makes his deposit or withdrawal. 
Nothing else. If any question of any 
kind arises, he is introduced to some 
one at a desk and asked to sit down 
while the question is answered. The 
bank doesn’t believe in having the 
tailor who has lost his pass book or 
the widow who comes in to withdraw 
her late husband’s funds stand up and 
talk through the bars of a cage. The 
contact must be more personal. 

At the same time, in the actual 
business transactions, the deposits and 
withdrawals, service units are organ- 
ized and tellers are trained to give 
as much speed as possible without 
giving the customer the impression 
that he is being hustled. . . . One day 
this Winter a depositor paused at an 
officer’s desk in the new Fifth Ave- 
nue office. “I have just drawn $500 
out of this bank, and $500 out of 
each of two others. In your bank it 
took me less than two minutes. In 
one other it took me 15. I thought 
you'd like to know.” 

A response a Bowery depositor 
seldom or never gets to a request 
for special service or help is “I’m 
sorry, but that’s something we don’t 
do.” 

The attitude the bank executives 
try to hold instead—no matter how 
queer the request— is, “Is this, after 
all, something we can do?” Any cus- 
tomer who asks something out of the 
ordinary is introduced to an officer or 
clerk whose business it is to try to 
find some way of serving him. 

““And if we can’t do what he wants, 
at least we can send him away with 
the feeling that the Bowery has 
tried,” one of these officials told me. 


There was, for instance, the Brit-. 


ish-born governess who had permit- 
ted herself to be persuaded into agree- 
ing to buy a parcel of real estate, and 
then begun to wonder if she hadn’t 
been tricked. : 

She was not a customer of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, but came in 
for advice. The agent had already 
obtained from her the authority to 
draw a thousand dollars from a sav- 
ings account in Boston, and to sell 
for her some stock she owned in a 
Hawaiian sugar plantation. 

Information in Bowery’s possession 
indicated that the real estate purchase 
was, to say the least, ill advised. A 
call to a broker established the fact 
that the market value of the planta- 
tion stock was 10 points above the 
price for which the agent had “sold” 
it. . . . With Bowery help, she got 
both her money and her stock. 

What more than one depositor in 
the bank has found out is that the 
Bowery tries to give its advice—when 
it is requested—without regard to 
whether or not it will affect unfavor- 
ably the individual’s balance with the 
bank. The young man with a fam- 
ily, for instance, who drops in for ad- 
vice on his financial program, is first 
of all queried about his life insur- 
ance. For in the eyes.of the bank, 
adequate insurance protection may on 
occasion come ahead of even a sav- 
ings program. 

“Wherever we can boost the in- 
vestment thinking of a man, even if 
it’s only a peg, we figure we’re doing 
a good turn.” one officer told me re- 
cently. “This is more important to 
us than getting his deposit. It’s true 
we're here to take his money, protect 
it and pay a reasonable return to 
him, but that’s not ‘the end of our 
job.” 

No wonder public confidence in 
this bank is such that its deposit in- 
creases in the year ended June 30 last 
were half as great as those of the en- . 
tire postal savings system of the 
United States Government! 


Buying Old-Age Security 


voung with a small estate and where 
chief consideration must be given to 
the education of his children. If 
death occurs, however, when the chil- 
dren are self-supporting or nearly so, 
or where there are no children at all, 
the important consideration is income 
for the wife. This is provided for by 
a special option under which the pro- 
ceeds are left with the company and 
applied to provide the wife with an 
income, generally for ten or twenty 
years certain and as long thereafter 


(Continued from page 14) 


as she may live, the amount of this 
income being dependent upon the age 
of the wife at the date of death of 
her husband. 

While we have dealt with the vari- 
ous options in life insurance policies 
and their relation to providing in- 
comes for dependents, the same op- 
tions are incorporated in endowment 
policies and may, therefore, be availed 
of by the insured in providing an in- 
come when the policy matures on the 
attainment of the specified age. 


So far, we have considered only 
the problem of the individual and the 
available means by which, through the 
life insurance companies, he can pro- 
vide for an income either for himself 
or for his dependents. Somewhat 
more complicated, and just as satis- 
factorily solved, is the question of 
pensions for retiring employees of 
business and _ industrial concerns. 
These will be discussed in a future 
article. 
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...B. C. Forbes Says... 


















































REDIT scarcity has crippled. 
Without credit, confidence was 
unattainable. 

Both give promise of being re- 
stored. 

The mania for “liquidity” has spent 
itself. Banks became liquid by whole- 
sale liquidation of securities, by 
pounding borrowers to cut down 
loans and by restricting fresh loans. 
Many depositors, noting the nervous 
action of banks, became “liquid” by 
withdrawing their funds and hoard- 
ing them. This precipitated bank 
closings. Bank closings spread panic, 
aggravated hoarding, induced further 
bank liquidation. 

The reverse of this vicious circle 
should now be witnessed. 

The National Credit Corporation 
has already proved helpful. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
started functioning effectively. Pas- 
sage of the Glass-Steagall law puts 
banks in a position to expand credit 
to trustworthy borrowers on practi- 
cally an unlimited scale. 


UR bankers should now loosen- 
up credit. 

Currency can be increased, if 
need be, by at least three billions of 
dollars—far more than is likely to 
prove necessary. Facilities have been 
provided to swell credit by half-a- 
score billions, although only a modest 
percentage of this theoretical total 
can conceivably be needed. 

Confidence has already risen most 
encouragingly. 

Credit can be expected to do like- 
wise—it is unthinkable that bankers 
will continue to incur widespread 
charges of panicky niggardliness. 


FORBES for 


To Bankers: 


Loosen-Up 
Credit! 


Thus has the stage been set for the 
nation’s return from the depths ot 
depression, deflation and despond. 


HAT developments can now 


be reasonably expected? 

First, bank failures should become 
negligible. This should—and doubt- 
less will—gradually bring out of 
hoarding most of the billion-and-a 
half dollars which fear sterilized. 

Second, improvement in confidence, 
already noticeable, should become 
general and pronounced. 

Third, freer supplies of currency 
and credit should have a stimulating 
influence on the general price trend. 

Fourth, inauguration of rising 
prices should stimulate buying, buy- 
ing of securities, buying of raw ma- 
terials, buying of commodities, buy- 
ing of merchandise. 

Fifth, resumption of more normal 
buying should—and inevitably will— 
broaden demand for wage-earners 
and other classes of employees. 

Sixth, reviving prosperity here 
should have a helpful effect in Europe 
and throughout the world. 

That this cycle of events will be 
experienced can hardly be doubted. 

Just how soon it will be witnessed 
cannot be foretold. 

There still are doubting Thomases 
who look for still worse times, for 
still lower bond and stock prices, for 
still lower commodity prices, for still 
lower raw material prices, for stilt 
lower trade turnover, still lower 
profits, still lower employment. 

All that is possible. In my humble 
opinion, however, nothing of the kind 
is probable. 

It may take some little time for the 


significance of recent reconstructive 
measures to sink into the conscious- 
ness of the general public. It may 
take some little time for the fruits of 
counter-deflation activities to become 
clearly visible ; it may take some little 
time for the financial, industrial, agri- 
cultural and employment tide to turn 
notably. Commercial failures, divi- 
dend reductions, poor earnings state- 
ments, dwindling railway freight, 
shrinking bank clearings, decreased 
foreign trade, mixed price fluctua- 
tions, unsatisfactory unemployment 
developments, and other unfavorable 
factors and trends may produce fur- 
ther temporary unsettlement and de- 
lay pronounced recovery. 


UT sooner or later the upswing 
will assert itself. 

It is not illogical, taking al! eco- 
nomic circumstances into considera- 
tion, to look for the inauguration of 
betterment sooner rather than later. 


Even foreign clouds may shortly 
begin to lift. Britain manifestly ts 
getting a controlling grip on her fi- 
nancial condition. Germany’s gre- 
viously tangled financial skein has 
been straightened out, at least until 
the Hoover moratorium expires in 
June. France cannot go on indefi- 
nitely withdrawing gold from this or 
other countries and piling it up as so 
much unused lumber. Japan can 
hardly elect to defy the rest of the 
world to the point of incurring eco- 
nomic isolation. 


At the beginning of this year the 
writer ventured to predict that 1932 
would become known as Reconstruc- 
tion Year. That forecast stands. 
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Wirn THE RIsE of the industrial age in the last half century 
a has come a new need and a new business. 


Into the lives of families that once produced their own food, 
i built their own houses, wove their own cloth, has come a great 
: change. Today, they work for wages, for money that in itself 
t neither nourishes, clothes, nor shelters. 


Frequently their pay envelopes and savings funds are not 
sufficient to pay for sickness, lay-offs, taxes, births, deaths. 
At such times families need extra funds to protect their credit, 
prevent financial worries, and maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. 


No former plan of finance answered their necessity. Banks 
cannot afford to lend little sums at banking interest. Eighty- 
five per cent of the nation’s population have no security on 
which banks can lend. 


Thus a yawning void threatened our economic system, a void 
now being spanned by family financing—the new business of 
retailing money. 


The business of granting credit direct to families in small 
sums began with the dawn of the industrial age and, though 
handicapped until recently by the lack of intelligent laws to 
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of retailing money 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO : 






new business 



















govern the charges for retailing money, its scope has grown 
to vast proportions. 


Pioneer and leader of this business is Household Finance 
Corporation. Twenty-seven states have now passed small 
loan laws, and last year 148 Household offices in 90 principal 
cities of 13 states* served more than 400,000 families. 


To them Household loaned approximately $80,000,000 in 
amounts up to $300, for provident purposes. Their required 
repayments over twenty months averaged under 6% of their 
incomes, enabling them to work their way out of debt aided 


by the Household budget plan. 


No collateral was asked of them but the signatures of husband 
and wife, the security that is found in every home, and the 
ability to repay — the soundest basis there is for making a 
loan. More, the best surety in the world is back of these loans 
—families from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi, en- 
gaged in 1700 different occupations —the very bone and sinew 
of our national prosperity. 


This is only a beginning. Household’s growth in the last six years 
—over fivefold in volume and almost threefold in earnings, a 
growth not halted by the depression — evidences the far greater 
future that lies before this new business of retailing money. 





*® One Hundred Forty-Eight Offices in Ninety Cities in ILLINOIS * INDIANA * IOWA * GEORGIA * MARYLAND x 
MASSACHUSETTS * MICHIGAN * MISSOUR! * NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK * PENNSYLVANIA * RHODE ISLAND * WISCONSIN 









* * * x * * % As America’s leader in family financing, the Household Finance Corpora- 


tion assumes the responsibility of furthering the understanding of its business 





and the service it renders through advertising such as this. Further facts 
will be sent gladly on request. 
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TIME-SAVING News 


A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Drop to Lowest 

in Ten Years but Traffic 

Gives Suggestion of Im- 
provement 


AILWAY EARNINGS do not ap- 

pear thus far in the new year to 
have been very favorably affected by 
the freight rate increase or the decline 
in wages. However, it is almost too 
early for such factors to show up in 
earnings. 

In any case, net railway operating in- 
come for the opening month of 1932 
does not give promise of showing much 
improvement. Only a few of the roads 
have issued their individual reports thus 


far, but on a basis of such indications, 


it does not seem probable that total 
Class 1 earnings for January will run 
very much over $9,000,000. Such a final 
figure would show a substantial decline 
from the closing month of last year 
and a drop of more than 70 per cent. 
_from January of last year. It would 
show the smallest earnings in just about 
ten years, 


RAFFIC REPORTS have also failed 

to show much improvement in recent 
weeks though the trend through the 
early months of the year is generally one 
of only very slow advance. 

The jatest weekly reports of the 
American‘ “Railway Association show 
total Class 1 loadings running at about 
570,000 cars per week. Allowance must 
be made in ‘some recent cases for the 
February holiday, and recent figures 
show declines of only about 20 per cent. 
under last year, compared with — reces- 
sions of as much as 30 to 40 per cent. 
from the previous year noted in vari- 

ous weeks of 1931. 


NEUMATIC TIRES FOR RAIL- 

WAY CARS have recently gained 
“considerable publicity by‘tests of a new 
type of stainless steel, self-powered rail- 
road vehicle conducted near Philadel- 
phia. The new car has many innova- 
tions but its most spectacular one is the 
addition of pneumatic tires. 

The car, known as the Budd- Michelin, 
weighs a total of only 13,500 pounds 
complete and, it is claimed, can be oper- 
ated at a cost of from one-half to one- 
third the operating cost of standard self- 
powered rail vehicles. A photograph of 
the car is shown on page 19. 

This new car incorporates every 
standard safety device, travels from 45 
to 6 miles an hour, seats 40 passengers 
and: is 41 feet long and 8 feet 9 inches 
widé, and 10 feet 6 inches high. It has 
air-conditioned ventilation and can be 


driven by Diesel-electric power, straight 
electric power obtained from third rails 
or trolleys, by gasoline engine or gaso- 
line-electric combination. ; 

The car is equipped with Bendix 
Westinghouse air brakes on eight wheels 
and special emergency hand-operated 
brakes on four wheels. It can be 
brought to a full stop from 60 miles 
an hour within 400 feet. 


AVIATION 


Activity Better than Sea- 

sonal in Both Operating 

and Manufacturing. The 
Akron Gets a Bump 


IR ACTIVITY has shown a little 

more than the usual seasonal gain 
thus far in 1932. Demand for passenger 
service continues large and has resulted 
in doubling the schedule on at least one 
important low priced line between New 
York and Washington. 

The -producing end has also shown 
some pick-up, and more especially in 
the past thirty days. Replacement de- 
mand is reported coming in from some 
of the large operators and there are 
also rumors that the heavy air fighting 
in the Far East is resulting in profit- 
able inquiries for early delivery on big 
orders. 


MINOR ACCIDENT to the new 

‘navy dirigible, the Akron, has 
marred the American dirigible record 
of the past couple years and also proved 
particularly. embarrassing because it 
came just as the ship was preparing to 
demonstrate its worthiness to a Con- 
gressional investigating committee. 
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As the ship was being drawn out of 
its hangar, the stern was  wrenched 
loose from its mobile mooring machine 
by a sudden gust of cross wind. The 
stern swung around and was knocked 
against the ground, with substantial 
damage to the lower fin and rudder. 

Early reports were conflicting, but lat- 
est indications are that the damage is 
not serious and that the huge dirigible 
will be ready to fly once more around 
the end of this month or. the beginning 
of April. 

The accident was apparently unavoid- 
able so far as personal responsibility was 
concerned, but it has caused the can- 
cellation of the ship’s proposed flight to 
the Pacific coast this month to take 
part in the naval manoeuvers there. 


FURTHER CUT in the compen- 

sation of air mail carriers is pos- 
sible. Appropriation for domestic air 
mail for the fiscal year 1932 is $19,000,- 
000, and for foreign air mail, $7,000,000. 
Appropriation recommended for ail- 
road transportation of mail, including a 
small amount for mail messenger serv- 
ice, is suggested at’ $115;000,000: for the 
fiscal year 1933, or $3,000,000 less::than 
recommended by the Budget and $12,- 
000,000 under the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year. 


SHIPPING 


Ocean Travel on the In- 

stallment Payment Plan. 

The Lusitania Treasure 
Hunt 


HE LUSITANIA EXPEDITION, 

which was announced last year, ap- 
pears gradually to be developing into 
an experimental fact. Some of the 
more optimistic statements of the man- 
agers of the new expedition include the 
assertion that work will get under way 
on the site of the lost vessel early in 
the Summer, and that most of the 
salvaging operations may be completed 
before bad weather sets in next Fail 


CEAN TRAVEL ON THE IN- 

STALLMENT PLAN is the latest 
blast of oxygen to be injected into the 
failing pulse of Atlantic passenger 
travel. Last year the short cruise was 
the new idea of 1931 to bolster up ocean 
service. 

With the cruise epidemic rapidly wan- 
ing, or at least insufficient to make up 
the tremendous loss in revenues, a new 
movement has been started in the past 
fortnight to enable the payment of 


ocean passenger fares on the credit 
plan, or with a small down payment. 
Most of such new plans are simply a 
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combination of the steamship compa- 
nies with the installment credit cor- 
porations, but the movement gives 
promise of spreading rapidly and be- 
coming general. 


PRICES 


Losses and New Lows 

Still Present but Narrow 

Range of Leaders is En- 

couraging 

HE GENERAL TREND of commod- 

ity levels has been quite irregular 

thus far in the new month. Around 

the beginning of March there was a 

tendency toward reaction throughout 

most of the market, but at least a por- 

tion of the losses have been recovered 

by somewhat firmer movements in re- 
cent trading. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index..... ..-- 139.532 140.344 153.546 
Bradstreet’s ..... co eee 7.5243 -9.1690 
Bureau of Labotr...... 67.3 68.6 78.2 





The monthly indexes are still tending 
slightly lower but the movement is 
irregular and very slow and continues 
to offer a suggestion that commodity de- 
flation is at least approaching’ a base 
formation. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 wholesale commodities is practi- 
cally stationary near the lowest levels 
seen in about twenty years, and yet 
hovering slightly above the extreme bot- 
tom figures. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
latest index number is slightly below 
64, compared with 76 a year ago. Pur- 
chasing power of the dollar stands at 
an index number of 157, compared with 
132 in March of last year and with 119 
in the same month of 1930. 


RAIN PRICES were under rather 

steady pressure around the ‘begin- 
ning of March, and some better markets 
since then have not served entirely to 
write off the previous losses. Wheat 
is the greatest sufferer, showing de- 
clines of from oné to five cents per 
bushel in the past fortnight, but oats, 
corn, rye and the smaller grains also 
showed comparative losses. 

Cotton quotations have been consid- 
erably stronger than the rest of the 
market. Buying has been increased by 
prospects for beter consumption, for 
lower grade in the new crop and for 
probable importance of weevil damage 
this summer, due to the open winter. 
Prices show gains of anywhere from 
fifty cents to $2.50 per bale. 

New ‘lows for many staples have been 


registered in the past fortnight despite ° 


the moderate recoveries since then. Rub- 
ber prices set a new low record. for all 
tuume at not much more than thteercents 
per pound on active trading. Raw sugar 
contracts also touched new lows for all 
tume at below one cent per pound, with- 
out duty or freight. 


N ETAL PRICES are mixed but gen- 
+ erally somewhat lower. Copper 


sold under six cents per pound early in 
March, for a new low level in copper 
Lead, zinc, tin and the other 
‘esser metals have also been somewhat 
soit. On the other hand, steel scrap 


history. 





has been steady and there are renewed 
rumors of an impending advance in the 
price of finished steel products. 

Silk prices have recovered fairly well 
after striking a new low around the be- 
ginning of the month on poor eastern 
reports. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2, red......< $ 70% $ .74% $ 92% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow...... 49% -5034 .78 
LS ae 3554 36% 43 
See eee 4.65 4.50 4.65 
Lo en oo ee 07% 0534 
RNC, SOROS ccecrcaedas 4.15 4.15 4.50 
ars 14.80 15.25 18.50 
ee: Ge ee 15.64 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 27.00 30.00 
TE EE Renee 3.25 3.75 4. 
eee err ere re: 5.75 6.25 10.50 
Zinc, ©... St. Louis.....< 2.80 2.83 4.05 
J ee ree 21.90 22.25 26.75 
oS eee 7.00 6.85 11.26 
ON ene re 3.40 4.03 7. 
Gasoline -103 -103 113 
Crude Oil es | 71 85 





Silver has been in good demand and 
set up a new high for the past six or 
eight months around the beginning of 
March. A gradual improvement in this 
important world commodity is one of 
the most encouraging signs in the entire 
price field, for the white metal has often 
been the forecaster of general commod- 
ity prices in the past. 

Tire prices have shown some slight 
irregular declines, but at least one or 
two price advances have appeared in the 
motor field. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Bank Rate Finally RKe- 

duced. Progress Against 

Defiation. Anti-Hoarding 
Bonds... Gold Exports 


ASIER MONEY has been the 
watchword of the Federal Reserve 
policy thus far in the new year, and it 
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has been more notably stressed during 
the past fortnight by the long awaited 
reduction in the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New Yeork. 
Around the beginning of the month the 
official bank rate was dropped to 3 per 
cent. compared with its previous level 
at 3% per cent. 


Interest Rates 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Rs ak io x xccis resin bea cocinn 24% 2Wa%o 12% 
60 90 Day Time........ 34% % 1% 
Commercial Paper .. 34 334 1% 
New York Rediscount.......... 3 3 2 


Notice has previously been taken of 
reductions in the bill buying rates of 
the Federal Reserve, which served to 
forecast the decline in the bank rate. 
Additional steps in possible pumping in 
of credit by the Federal Reserve in- 
clude large scale buying of government 
bonds. So far as the weekly reports 
show, this movement has not yet as- 
sumed large totals but it is at least in 
progress. 


ROGRESS AGAINST DEFLATION 

has begun to present evidence of 
real results, if recent banking reports 
may be trusted. In this section last is- 
sue the Glass-Steagall Bill was dis- 
cussed in detail, and even with some 
enthusiasm, as the most important single 
step, since the depression began, to 
check the momentum of excessive defla- 
tion. 

The new bill had hardly been signed 
and become a law before optimistic re- 
ports began to appear in the financial 
world. Bank failures have sunk to the 
lowest levels in many months, while 
failures among national banks have 
practically ceased completely. 

The fight against hoarding is going 
on and seems to be making headway. 
President Hoover has chosen to bring 
the matter into the open. There lias 
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Take the Government 
Halter off Business! 


AND PROMPTLY if many businesses — perhaps your own—are to 
survive. Directly or indirectly, your business is affected by government 
interference and competition. National attention is being focussed 
on this vital subject by a series of articles now running in the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS. This series is addressed to every constructive citizen. 
Get the facts behind the headlines. Will you read them if we send 
them to you? 


* 


“GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS and The Genera] Welfare" by the noted economist, 
Richard T. Ely, introduced the series in October. He contended forcefully that 
government should not attempt to shape and direct our economic life by compe- 
tition or undue interference with private business. 


x * 


“OIL: An Industry Drowning in a Flood of Laws.’ Its one-time prosperity drew 
the fire of reformers. Legally shackled today it faces disruption, a public calamity. 
(In the November number.) 


x «* * 


"LIGHT AND POWER for the People." Definite facts showing that the public 
interest is better protected under private ownership with commission requlation 
of public utilities than if it were subjected to the political hazards of government 
operation. (December.) 


x * * * 


"The Public Stake in COAL" in the January issue argues that the coal crisis can be 
met if the industry is given legal clearance to organize under its own leadership. 


x * k *k * 


Railroad baiting, nagging, curbing, was justifiable 


“The Crisis of the RAILROADS." 
(February.) 


as well as popular generations ago. It is time for a new deal. 
x * * * * * 


In the March issue, just off the press, look for the problems of the MOTION 
PICTURE, an industry which is achieving success through self-regulation. (In the 
same issue, see “PROHIBITION: Its Effect on Taxation" by C. T. Revere.) The 
following month, April, will offer an authoritative analysis of government compe- 


tion in INSURANCE. 


Other articles every month interpret important trends of business, finance, and 
politics, maintaining a forty-year-old reputation of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 
digging out the facts behind the news. The sound and distinctive editorials of 
Dr. Albert Shaw weld men and events into a comprehensive monthly picture of 


world progress. 


Here is a magazine read by intelligent people who find in it the means of keeping 
sanely up-to-date. Every issue is crammed with the best thinking of America's 
leaders. You should read it regularly. And to give you opportunity to read up on 
this vital problem of governmental interference and competition as it affects our 
major industries, we will send you the last five issues without cost with your year's 
subscription, which will commence with the March number. 


— ae = Tear off and oc ieaipeaanatpmanaaiiiniin ieee, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: | accept your offer to send me the last five issues of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS without cost. Please enter my subscription to commence 
with the March number. Enclosed find my check for three ($3) dollars. 


ADDRESS 
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been some criticism of this move, but 
success of the great national drive 
against hoarding, would, of course, justi- 
fy action of the administration. The 
Treasury has brought out its new issue 
of anti-hoarding baby bonds in small de- 
nominations and with a coupon bearing 
2 per cent interest. 


ABY BONDS are being handled 

through the banks on behalf of the 
Government, but the latter is not press. 
ing the banks to take any more of the 
bonds than there is a genuine demand 
for. The Government apparently real- 
izes the danger in stressing too much 
any possible advantage of these bonds 
over deposits now in strong banks. 


NUMBER. BANKS BEING GRADUALLY REDUCED 
32 ; THOUSANDS 
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1998 1932 
The most capable authorities seem to 
feel that the Glass-Steagall bill, declin- 
ing bank failures and perhaps the bet- 
ter stock market will do more to bring 
money out of hoarding than ten lib- 
erty campaigns to sell baby bonds. 
No matter where the credit is due, it 
does appear that hoarded funds are ve- 
ing pried loose and are slowly coming 
back into circulation once more. Presi- 
dent Hoover has gone on record as 
stating that hoarded money is coming 
out at the rate of $20,000,000 a week. 
Whether this is accurate or not, the fig- 
ures on currency circulation continue 
to drop at a satisfactory rate of from 


$15,000,000 to $25,000,000 per week 


OLD EXPORTS continue in fairly 

high volume, but the world, and es- 
pecially the United States, has appar- 
ently grown hardened to such exports, 
and they are not large enough to form 
the basis for any serious or critical situ- 
ation. 

For the month of February, gold ex- 
ports from New York amounted to 
around $135,000,000, and imports were 
only about $15,000,000. Imports came 
mostly from Canada, while exports went 
mostly to France and Belgium. For the 
first two months of 1932, actual gold 
exports were around $235,000,000, while 
imports were less than $30,000,000. 

Despite the large totals of such ex- 
ports, the outward movement of gold 
from the United States has hardly been 
as high as many bankers had expected. 
There is now even some talk of furtlier 
falling off of exports and the possibility 
that the remaining balances upon which 
Europe might draw in this country are 
at very low figures. Such a statement 
may well be doubted, but the fact re- 
mains that foreign exchange rates on 
most of the European countries are 
holding high enough to keep gold ex- 
ports from the United States at a mini- 
mum. 
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ROKER’S LOANS have again re- 

sumed irregularity after breaking 
their long downward record for a single 
week around the middle of February. 
With a small gain of $15,000,000 at that 
time, the long series of weekly declines 
was finally broken. 

There ensued a week of small reversal 
into the previous declining trend once 
more but the most recent statements 
again show a tendency to resume the 
newly suggested advancing phase, 
though the recent movement has been 
highly irregular and comparatively small 
in either direction. 

Latest reports of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York indicate total loans 
to brokers at around $495,000,000. The 
latest figures show a gain of about $5,- 
000,000 in a single week but a decline 
of about $1,300,000,000 since the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off moderately, but pres- 
ent comparisons with a year ago are 
made with fairly low figures in 1931, 
and such comparisons are, therefore, a 
little more favorable than during most 
of the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
District 1932 1931 





SI Oo rrr $3,775,130,000  $5,567,660,000 
ME Nis seas aisroaminnnd 387,057,000 486,042,000 
Philadelphia ........... 345,691,000 449,815,000 
CAPONE, oc tseccesene 378,100,000 586,741,000 
RiGHMHONG ...cccccsvcces 210,324,000 262,770,000) 
MEME, -cakdacaccmomanis 170,680,000 232,021,000 
RIN Shinra winks atavauar 779,977,000  1,121,704,000 
Bes NEEL iislaiaeawinrecreain 170,356,000 239,717,000 
Minneapolis ............ 103,694,000 145,769,000 
eee oS errr re 203,308,000 282,295,000 
RE: CE eee ERS 122,270,000 161,564,000 
San Francisco ........ 503,496,000 680,176,000 

ME Serdcuasnesit $7,150,083,000 $10,216,374,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Open Winter Generally 
Satisfactory. World Stat- 
istics on Wheat Situation 


\7JEATHER CONDITIONS continue 
favorable so far as general mois- 
ture, precipitation and temperature are 
concerned. If there is any danger at 
all it has been the lack of a heavy snow 
covering in some of the western grain 
states, due to the open winter. Reports 
from Texas state that many of the fields 
in the lower Rio Grande valley are al- 
ready white with cotton. This unusual 
phenomenon is due to the light winter 
and to the rebudding of cotton growth 
‘rom last season’s stubble. 


HEAT STATISTICS.—As nearly 


as can be estimated at this time, 


importing countries of the world should 
take around 300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat between March 1 and June 30. 
According to recent trade estimates Ar- 
gentina and Australia hold less than 
200,000,000 bushels which is available 
lor export and some of this wheat will 
not clear before the end of the cure- 
rent crop year. 

Comparatively small amounts may 
come forward from Russia and the 
Danube during the next four months, 
but trade reports suggest that Russia 
will not ship on as large a scale as had 
been expected. 








No matter what the business 


barometer may have registered, 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has main- 
tained its uninterrupted record of 
dividend payments. 

The “telephone habit” is now 
country-wide. There is an aver- 
age of 65,000,000 calls daily 
over Bell-owned telephones. To 
handle this business, a far-sighted 
management has always aimed 


to have facilities ready. It has 
directed laboratory research with 
a continuous urge to improve. It 
has planned construction and im- 
provements on an ample scale. 

Yet the Bell System’s policy 
has been conservative. It believes 
in ‘‘the best possible service at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety.” 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 

















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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This leaves it to the United States 
and Canada to furnish roughly 150,000,- 
000 bushels. The Canadian surplus is 
sufficient to take care of the demand, 
but it is questionable whether all of 
the business will go to that country. 

According to some observers, the bulk 
of the world’s carryover at the end of 
the current season will be found in the 
United States, and there is a probability 
that the total will exceed the 343,000,- 
000 bushels on hand on July 1, 1931. 

As there is apparently no lack of sup- 
plies the world over, the trade has 
started to cast around for new factors, 
but seems to be unable to throw off 
completely the effect of the pressure of 
the cash grain. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Still Low but 

Gasoline Stocks Show 

Seasonal Increase. Sugar, 

Copper and Rubber Re- 

striction 

ETROLEUM PRODUCTION con- 

tinues its irregular but favorable 

decline, and around the beginning of 

March the American Petroleum Insti- 

tute reported a new low record for the 
past couple years. 

The estimate showed domestic crude 
oil production running at only about 
2,100,000 barrels per day. On the other 
hand, stocks of gasoline in the United 
States are soaring constantly higher 


and the latest figures are back to the 
high levels seen last Spring, when the 
peak for 1931 was reached at a little 
over 47 million gallons. The latest fig- 
ures show domestic gasoline stocks at 
around 45 million gallons. This is a 
gain of more than 13 million gallons 
since the low point of last October but 
is only slightly higher than the figure 
ruling at the same time a year ago. 

The Sunday closing policy, which has 
aided largely in the recent reduction of 
Texas oil output, appears gradually to 
be disappearing, but the effects on total 
production are not expected to be seri- 
ous. Many of the operators in the 
Texas flush fields are going back to a 
seven-day week, but they are also re- 
ducing their daily output to some ex- 
tent. 


HE SUGAR PROBLEM continues a 
grave one, with the titanic struggle 
of threat, fear and psychology still go- 
ing on between the world’s chief pro- 
ducers, the Java and Cuba operators. 
The Dutch growers have finally an- 
nounced that 1932 sowings will be re- 
duced about 33 per cent. and that 1933 
production will be only about 1,350,000 
tons. This is under a provision, how- 
ever, that Cuba consents to reduce her 
1932 quota 2,350,000 tons. Meanwhile 
the Cuban growers are dissatisfied with 
the Javanese promises and are threaten- 
ing to overturn the Chadbourne plan 
themselves. 
Copper producers are still trying to 
arrive at an international agreement for 





LIVING... 


in terms of luxury 


PRICES eee 


in tune with thrift 


Comforts, conveniences, 


services, appointments... in key 


with this new day. Yet, also in tune 


with this new tempo of thrift. For 
with all the Waldorf’s luxury-of- 


living, prices are frugal . . . Single 


rooms, with bath, from $6 the day 


. double rooms, with twin beds 


and bath, from $9. Suites at cor- 


respondingly attractive rates. 


WALDORE:ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH 


* 


TO 50TH STS. - 


NEW YORK 
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restriction of world production. There 
are still many difficulties to be worked 
out, but Belgium has turned more fa- 
vorable toward a world pact, and the 
latest rumors indicate world restriction 
to the rate of only about 60 per cent. 
of capacity output. 

Efforts also continue for a _ world 
agreement on rubber limitation, and a 
parley is under way at the Hague 
among the Dutch East Indian growers, 
Meanwhile, wholesale quotations on 
rubber have declined to new low levels 
for all time. 


PRICE-LOAN RATIO of STOCKS STILL LOW 
Pe of % BROKERS’ LOANS % TOTAL NYSE. VALUES) 
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CANADA 


Better Feeling Indicated 

Though Government Fiscal 

Situation is Troublesome. 
A Radium Find 


LITTLE MORE OPTIMISM seems 

to be reflected in recent reports 
on the general business conditions in 
the Dominion. Most of this better feel- 
ing is perhaps a reflection from the 
drastic steps being taken to halt de- 
flation in the United States. 

Canada’s foreign trade continues to 
show almost constant improvement 
from month to month. For the first 
month of 1932 the Dominion had a 
favorable trade balance of nearly 
$5,000,000, and for the first ten months 
of the present fiscal year exports ex- 
ceeded imports by nearly $25,000,000. 
Canada is hoping that this favorable 
progress in foreign trade will be con- 
tinued to help re-establish the value 
of the Canadian dollar in comparison 
with that of the American dollar. 


INERAL DEVELOPMENTS con- 
tinue active, although January ex- 
ports of nickel showed a drop of nearly 
20 per cent from December and were 
down nearly 40 per cent. in value from 
the corresponding month of last year. 
Recent reports indicate an important 
new source of radium in Canadian dis- 
covery. In the section known as Great 
Bear Lake, pitchblende deposits are 
reported to have been discovered in 
two veins, each nearly two miles long. 
The new discovery is also said to con- 
tain silver ore and to produce approxi- 
mately one grain of radium, worth 
$60,000, to each thirteen tons of ore. 
The Canadian Government is on the 
list of important powers to feel the 
pinch of depression in government re- 
ceipts. Efforts are being made to cut 
down governmental expenditures wher- 
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ever possible, and there is even some 
indication that aviation developments 
under government’ sponsorship will 
come almost to a complete standstill. 


WASHINGTON 


Will Congress Know 
When to Stop? Greatest 


j Need Now is Economy 


and Defeat of Expensive 
Bills. The Sales Tax 


ONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY con- 
tinues at a favorable and high rate, 
but there have been some less fortunate 
suggestions in the sessions thus far in 
March. One possibility of the situa- 
tion is that Congress has gotten itself 
so wound up and so elated over the 
splendid work which it has done thus 
far that it will not know when to stop. 
It seems almost inconceivable that 
various committees can work, slave 
and perspire all night in a necessary 
and laudable endeavor to cut a few mil- 
lion dollars from the current year’s ex- 
penses for an individual department of 
the Government and then go into legis- 
lative session the following day and give 
their gesture of voting enthusiasm for 
an ill-timed bill whose usefulness in 
helping unemployment is highly ques- 
tionable, but which would cost any- 
where from one hundred million to two 
hundred million dollars. 


HE TAX PROBLEM is now before 

Congress as the most important 
single piece of remaining business. The 
Democrats with their majority in both 
houses are taking sharper sides than 
previously against the administration. 
Politics has again come forward to as- 
sume its usual unfortunate place in 
legislation. A great many of the best 
and soundest recommendations of the 
Treasury department have been scrapped 
because congressmen were fearful of 
hurting the feelings of one particular 
group or industry. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS CONTINUE DECLINE 
4-4 rBILLIONS of DOLLARS 


4-2 
4-0 
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The latest of such, indications is that 
the suggested gasoline tax may be 


abandoned, and the general manufactur-_ 


ing sales tax, which is now almost a 
certainty in one form or another, may 
have to be raised from a previous two 
to two and a quarter per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Japan and China Discuss 

Peace While Fighting. 

British News Favorable 

and World Sentiment Im- 
proves 


‘TH DISARMAMENT CONFER- 
- ENCE at Geneva has made prac- 


tically no headway, but that is not very 
Surprising in view of the difficulties 





Industry Turns to Electricity 


and Gas 


@ Industriesinareas served bythe Associated 
Gas & Electric System are modernizing by 
substituting electricity for steam power, by 
replacing private electric plants with central 
station service, and by sub- 
stituting gas for other fuels. 
The result of these changes 


over the past five years is: 


TOTAL PLANTS 

MODERNIZED . 1,267 
With Electricity . . 951 
With Gas... . . 316 


Since 1920, the use of both electricity and 
gas in industry has been more than doubled. 
Still, only 75 per cent of industry is now 
electrified, and only 49 per cent gets its power 


from public utility plants. It is estimated 


For information about 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in Associated 

areas, write used for industrial purposes in this country. 


there is an immediate opportunity for an in- 


crease of 50 per cent in the amount of gas 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
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THIS NEW 


SURVEY 


Will Tell You a Lot 


If You Sell Grocery Products 


GASOLINE...OIL...TIRES 
TOBACCO GOODS 


Dealing with employment and retail sales conditions in country 
towns, this survey was undertaken by the American Press Associa- 
tion to determine the effects of the widespread economic dislocation 
upon country towns and farming communities. 


More than 700 towns reported 
in this survey, representing a 
cross-section of 38 states. 


The facts obtained give elo- 
quent testimony to the convic- 
tion held by many that country 
towns have suffered compara- 
tively little damage. 


This survey will tell you that, 
generally, sales in country towns 
in the lines mentioned above are 
good. 


If you’re identified with the 
selling of grocery products, you 
will be interested to see that 


these goods are enjoying excep- 
tionally good sales in country 
towns. 


Any interest you may have in 


country town sales of auto- 


mobiles, for example, or radios, 
building materials, hardware or 
other merchandise will be stim- 
ulated by the facts which this 
survey reveals. 


You'll want it, particularly if 
you are disposed to relate em- 
ployment to buying power. 


Write for it on your business 
letterhead. We'll send it without 
obligation to you. 





American Press 


Association 


.... «+ Country Newspaper Headquarters .... .. 


225 West 39th St. 


New York 
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which it has had to cope with. The 
feeling is growing in the convention it- 
self that the time is not ripe for any 
definite action, and it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the conference has decided 
on at least a good long vacation of sev- 
eral weeks over Easter. 

Great Britain has released more fa 
vorable than unfavorable news in tue 
past fortnight. The new 10 per cent. 
protective tariff is definitely in effect 
against foreign goods and is estimated 
to apply to all but a small portion of 
American exports. 


GERMAN TRADE DECLINES 
1 (EXPORTS in BILLIONS of MARKS) 


. tN 
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10 . 
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On the other hand, the British finan- 
cial situation has shown definite im- 
provement. The rather wide reduction 
of a full per cent. in the London re- 
discount rate is more than a sugges- 
tion that the British financial crisis has 
passed, and there is even some talk of 
another reduction in the present rate. 

Early in March Great Britain also 
paid off $150,000,000, or 75 per cent. of 
its one year credit and also eased its for- 
eign exchange curb. 


HINA AND JAPAN continue to 
talk about their desire for peace 
and to discuss the possibilities for a 
truce, while otherwise engaged in very 
serious attention to continued active at- 
tempts to blow each others heads off. 
The situation has not changed very 
much so far as current reports or out- 
ward appearances are concerned. Japan 
has thrown more troops into the fray as 
Chinese defences have proved stronger 
than anticipated. 


A WORLD BOYCOTT on Japanese 
trade has received more publicity 
in the past month than ever before. 
There is little question but that such 
a boycott would give the League of 
Nations material powers much more 
successful than her previous moral and 
spiritual ones. Such a world boycott is 
more dangerous and difficult than the 
public realizes, however, and indications 
are that neither the United States, 
Great Britain or the other interested 
powers would agree to such a course 
at the present time. 

Germany continues to prepare for her 
great national election, and the first bal- 
loting for the Presidency is scheduled 
for March 13th. Adolf Hitler is by far 
the strongest candidate opposing the 
present President, Hindenburg. Mean- 
while, German trade has turned less fa- 
vorable, but a large banking merger 
has improved confidence, the Berlin Boerse 
has finally re-opened and the Reichsbank 
has satisfactorily reduced its extended 
short-term credit. 
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The $s in 


1932 


Inventions 


More Magic From Electricity 


—New Ways to 


yp igen Safeguards Records. 
It is amazing how many new uses 
for electricity there are, these days. 

There’s the electrically-operated safe, 
for instance. Another application of 
the good old idea developed so long ago 
by George Eastman, “You push the but- 
ton, we do the rest.” 

The special purpose of this safe is to 
give fire protection to card records at 
the point where they are used, instead 
of their having to be carted to a vault 
every night and brought out again every 
morning. Incidentally, this means pro- 
tection from daytime fires, because the 
records are always in the safe. If there 
is a blaze, the operator simply pushes 
her button—and runs. The safe closes 
and locks itself. 


ND Speeds’ Figuring. Another 
LX new electrical machine is a multi- 
plier that works on the punch-hole prin- 
ciple. Its speed is said to be four times 
that of any previously known mechanical 
method. And when each job of multi- 
plying is finished, the results can be 
printed by inserting the punched cards 
in an electric printing-tabulating ma- 
chine. Billing, payroll work, inventory 
control, and cost keeping are among the 
jobs the new multiplier is expected to 
simplify. 


\ ELDING Faster, Too. Electric 

welding, by the way, is gaining so 
much ground that quite a few labor- 
saving and auxiliary devices are coming 
into existence. 

There is, for instance, a device for 
handling and holding heavy parts at the 
proper angle while they are being arc- 
welded. A four-ton piece of steel, for 
instance, may be clamped to the holding 
table; then, at a touch of the motor 
control, it revolves into the precise po- 
sition in which the operator needs to 
have it for best results. In some cases 
the use of this device has increased by 
over half the amount of welding which 
one man can handle in a given time. 

Another new item is a timing device 
use with spot welding, projection 
welding, and the like. The particular 
value of this device is that it makes it 
possible for unskilled operators to weld 
Without mistakes that make it necessary 
to throw away a lot of their work. 


f¢ Yr 


NLY One Keyhole. Then there is 

the clever use of electricity which 
makes one keyhole serve 24 different 
keys. This method has now been applied 
in the machine for parking automobiles 
which was described in a previous issue 
of The $s in Inventions. To take his 
car out of storage, one man steps up, in- 
serts his key, turns it, and in no time at 
all his car comes from above and ap- 
pears at the driveway level. As soon as 





Avoid Friction 


it is driven off, another customer may 
insert his key, and his car is delivered 
to him. 

Each key, by causing contact to be 
made with a button, operates a different 
electrical circuit from that controlled by 
any other key. 


ORE Parking Stunts. Two of 

these new parking machines, by 
the way, were installed in the Chicago 
Loop in February. Forty-eight cars can 
now be parked in a space said to have 
been previously suitable for not more 
than six. This is the first commercial 
installation of this type of parking ma- 
chine. 

Meanwhile, an engineer and an archi- 
tect in Baltimore have patented a de- 
sign for multiple story garages, which 
it is claimed will accommodate more cars 
per square foot of floor area or cubic 
foot of building than any other type of 
garage. In this design, each garage is 
several stories high. Its width is a little 
more than the length of three automo- 
biles, and its length is what you want 
to make it. Through the center, length- 
wise of the building, runs an open area- 
way. In this areaway are two movable 
elevator towers running on rails located 
about one-third of the distance down 
from the tower-tops. When a car is 
driven onto the elevator at the ground 
floor, the operator presses two buttons. 
One button causes the entire elevator 
tower to start moving along its rails, 
and the other button makes the eleva- 
tor itself rise to the chosen floor. Both 
actions take place at once, and the car 
rolls off into a cubby hole of its own. 
... At least this is the way it will work 
if someone builds according to the new 
design. 


FOUR-PART Clock. Another nov- 

elty in electricity is a clock with 
only four moving parts. Instead of de- 
pending on complicated gears for speed 
reduction, it has rotors which revolve 
the precise number of times necessary to 
turn the hour, minute and second hands 
of the clock. The gear teeth of this 
clock never touch each other. 


REFRIGERATION Advance. An- 

other step forward for air condi- 
tioning. A new type of commercial re- 
frigerator circulates washed air. Both 
the temperature and the relative hu- 
midity inside of the box are under con- 
stant control. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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TYPEWRITER 
CLICKS 





Gearing itself to your 
business, Voice Writing produces 
maximum work with minimum effort. 


Executives enjoy Ediphone Voice 
Writing! Quick as thought, electric- 
ally controlled, it gives them free time 
in which to create and plan. 

An investigation costs nothing! 
Telephone “The Ediphone’’ your city. 
Or, mail the coupon. 

Ediphone National Service is guar- 
anteed and proved by years of Edison 
performance. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 


TALK—PLAN-—SELL 


Edi hone 


one 


LGIp! VOICE-WRITER 


GET THE DETAILS! 








THE EDIPHONE - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY = F-2 

0 I'm in the business. 
How can VOICE WRITING help me? 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 
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WHO'S 
WHO 


ATIONALLY known business men and 
women — America’s Who’s Who — fly 
“United” because: They realize that the air- 
plane has come into its own as a vital unit in 
America’s scheme of transportation. 


New Low Rates 


Now it costs substantially less to travel by air 

via United Air Lines. Drastic rate reductions 

affect 136 cities. Some examples: New York 

to Chicago, $47.95; to Los Angeles, San Fran- 

cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 

Spokane, $160. ‘Chicago to above mentioned 
oints, $115. 10% reduction on Round Trips. 
ares include meals aloft. 

Call United Air Lines in your city, or West- 
ern Union, or transportation desks at leading 
Hotels and Travel Bureaus for reservations, 
or write or wire UNITED Arr Lings, La Salle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Illinois. A Book- 
let describing “United” operations and 
routes will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
VARNEY AIR LINES 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT - 
PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT - 


Pioneer air mail passenger plane operators 
on five strategic national routes 


UNITED 


AIR LINE $ 


at of 
United Cfircraft and Cransport Corporation 
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Decline in U. S. Exports 


Foreign Commerce Still on Down- 
Grade—Eff ect of Situation in Orient 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ITTLE of an encouraging nature 
L can be said about the first statistics 

of American foreign trade move- 
ment for the year 1932. January showed 
a sharp decline from December in the 
value of both exports and imports, and it 
has been more than a decade and a half 
since the total of our foreign commerce 
has been so low in any month. 

The January export value of approx- 
imately $150,000,000 compares with $250,- 
000,000 for the corresponding month in 
1931, $410,000,000 in 1930, and $488,000,000 
in 1929. It is thus apparent that the money 
which we were receiving for our trans- 
frontier and oversea shipments at the begin- 
ning of the present year was less than 
one-third as much as the comparable sum 
at the outset of the boom year 1929. And 
there was a falling off of almost exactly 
$100,000,000 between January, 1931, and 
January, 1932. 

Imports, also, have been tobogganing, the 
January values for the four most recent 
years being: 1929, $369,000,000; 1930, 
$310,000,000; 1931, $183,000,000; and 1932, 
$136,000,000. Our excess of exports over 
imports—the so-called “favorable trade bal- 
ance’—was only $14,000,000 for the first 
month of the present year. 


NUMBER of rather interesting facts 

are discernible in the figures of our 
exports to the principal foreign countries 
during the calendar year 1931. Only one 
country registered an actual increase in 
the value of its purchases of American 
goods during 1931, as compared with 1930— 
and that country was China. China ad- 
vanced from tenth to seventh position 
among the buyers of American products. 
Several months ago the prospects for aug- 
mented sales of our merchandise in that 
region seemed exceptionally promising ; and 
it is peculiarly unfortunate, therefore, that 
armed clashes are interrupting and partially 
paralyzing commerce at the principal Chi- 
nese port. 

Japan came pretty close to maintaining 
the value of its imports from this coun- 
try—there being a drop of only $9,000,000 
from 1930 to 1931. In the case of Soviet 
Russia in Europe, there was only a slight 
decline: from $111,000,000 to $103,000,000. 
Practically all the other countries showed 
marked decreases. One of the most strik- 
ing instances was that of Australia, which 
bought $76,000,000 worth of our merchan- 
dise in 1930 and only a little more than 
$27,000,000 in 1931. The picture of acute 
depression in the Commonwealth may be 
seen there at a glance. 


T seems worth while to note some of 

the difficulties under which foreign trad- 
ers at Shanghai are operating at the 
present time. During the existing emer- 
gency, goods arriving from abroad are 
under the restriction of being placed in 
bonded warehouses. Importers are further 





embarrassed by the temporary closing of 


the old-style Chinese banks, making diffi- 
cult the negotiation of native bank orders, 
which normally constitute the paper offered 
by Chinese dealers in payment for goods 
accepted. War-risk insurance continues 
almost prohibitive, and banks are reluctant 
to accommodate importers unless cargo is 
covered by war-risk insurance. Shanghai 
customs revenues during January, based on 
the former tariff rates, showed a decline 
of 40 per cent. from the corresponding 
month in 1931, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the figures for February 
will record an even greater decrease. The 
fact is that considerable quantities of goods 
from abroad destined for Shanghai are 
being withheld at ports of shipment, or else 
discharged at the British port of Hong 
Kong or the Japanese port of Kobe. In 
South China, trading is quiet; the Shang- 
hai situation tends to keep down the size 
and volume of transactions. In Manchuria, 
trading conditions are described as “low.” 


INCE all eyes are still on the East, it 

may be well to review briefly certain 
conditions now affecting American com- 
merce in some of the other eastern Asiatic 
countries on which I did not touch in these 
columns a month ago. In the Dutch East 
Indies (which of course include the enor- 
mously populous and normally progressive 
island of Java) both the exports and the 
imports in 1931 were the lowest that had 
been recorded for a dozen years. For gen- 
eral business, January of the present year 
was considered the worst month for a year 
and a half. Produce markets are very 
stagnant; financial markets are dull. Sales 
in most lines of merchandise are on the 
down-grade. Japanese exporters are now 
selling to European import houses in the 
Dutch East Indies, because of the boycott 
of Japanese goods by Chinese firms in those 
lands. It must be borne in mind by any 
student of the commercial situation in the 
East that Chinese emigrants (mainly from 
the southern province of Kwang-tung, have 
firmly established themselves and become 
powerful factors in the business life of 
many countries in southeastern Asia and 
the East Indian archipelago. Their atti- 
tude in any given matter inevitably exerts 
a strong influence upon the course of trade. 


} Siam, the foreign trade of Bangkok, 
the capital, continues to decline. General 
business remains dull, though the rice mar- 
ket has been fairly active during recent 
weeks by reason of the increase in ship- 
ments to Japan. 

From Hawaii comes the report to the 
Department of Commerce that trading with 
the Orient has been adversely affected dur- 
ing recent weeks by disturbed conditions in 
that region. Trans-Pacific travel is lower. 
However, a somewhat better tone is now 
noticeable in business circles in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, though collections continue 
slow. The banking position is sound, with 
savings deposits increasing. 
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Auto Dealer Now Comes First 


Factories Strive to Better Retatling— 
The Scholk Plan—Tariffs Kill Sales 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


automobile dealers have a_ better 

chance to conduct their business on 
a profitable basis to-day than they have for 
years. An extraordinary amount of atten- 
tion is being paid to dealer problems by 
factories, all tending to make the retailer 
a better merchandiser, 

In carrying out dealer aid there are as 
many schools of thought as there are pro- 
ducers. Policies now range all the way 
from little outside guidance or interference 
with operations to virtual factory control. 
On the one hand producers claim an end 
of responsibility when they have provided 
a meritorious product for sale; on the other 
hand there are makers who declare respon- 
sibility does not cease short of directing 
dealer operating budgets in a manner to 
insure profit. All producers grant that it 
is vitally necessary to keep dealers solvent 
and raise their financial standing so that 
credit facilities will not be further curtailed. 

Selective selling, that is, concentration 
of aid to dealers in territory where the 
bulk of sales are to be had, is being tried 
by one factory. Another producer is ex- 
tending aid to all dealers holding a fran- 
chise. Some makers are increasing the 
number of retail outlets and others are con- 
tracting them. 

The success of the various policies in 
force is still a matter of speculation and 
the outcome will bear watching. No one 
practice has all the merit.’ Selective sell- 
ing would seem to have one marked disad- 
vantage in that representation is allowed to 
die out in certain territories, so that a 
prompt recovery of broader markets will be 
difficult when business revives. The policy 
of direct control, on the other hand, places 
a heavy hand on the retailer and must for 
the time being curtail initiative. But out 
of all the present jumble of policies there 
should be developed some constructive prin- 
ciples that will lead to more orderly and 
profitable marketing. 


[D estore smaller sales volume many 


DUCATING the Salesman. ‘To en- 

courage and cultivate the ability of 
the individual salesman and put him on his 
mettle, an interesting plan has been de- 
veloped by A. M. Scholk, a California 
dealer. Under this plan used cars rank 
on a par with new cars in selling effort. 
The salesman is paid a commission of ten 
per cent. on the new car, used car and 
accessory sales, plus one-half of any profit 
on used car sale after deducting the cost 
of trade-in and reconditioning. Used cars 
must be sold within a stipulated period and 
failure to do so add an inventory charge. 
No new car commission is paid until the 
used car is converted into cash. 

This plan gives the salesman a greater 
opportunity to make money and virtually 
raises him to a position of partner without 
capital investment. It is to the salesman’s 
interest to purchase used cars at a figure 
permitting profitable re-sale and to cease 





trading on a basis inimicable to the inter- 
ests of the company. He cannot sell new 
cars without regard for trade-in values 
and this paves the way for sounder busi- 
ness, and ultimately the elimination of a 
salesmanager and appraiser, except in the 
largest organizations. 

Of the hundred and one plans devised 
to solve the trade-in and salesman problem, 
the Scholk plan is unique in that it appears 
to treat salesman, dealer and factory with 
equal fairness. Most plans overlook one 
or. more of the three interested parties. 
The plan has been in use in a small way 
by dealers for some time. Graham Paige 
has now adopted it officially and it would 
be no surprise if some other producers 
adopted it shortly. 


ORE New Models. Aiter all the 

hullabaloo about new models being 
offered simultaneously at Show time, we 
can now say that nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. Ford’s delay stands out promin- 
ently, but Ford always was an independent 
actor; Nash models didn’t appear until the 
first of the month and before this goes 
to press there may be others announced. 
I doubt if all unveilings will be completed 
before June. 

Whether buying would have picked up 
better with a simultaneous showing, can’t 
be proven, but certainly by now the public 
would have made up its mind to buy if 
there hadn’t been these prolonged waits. 
Unless Ford gets into production more 
quickly than he has been wont, there’ll 
be a lot of people who will be forced to 
buy something other than a Ford or wait 
it out. This may be a factor of some im- 
port to Ford competitors and offset a little 
of the losses suffered by his tardy an- 
nouncements. 


HE DE VAUX Purchase. Purchase 

of the Michigan assets of the DeVaux 
Hall Motors Corp. by the Continental 
Motors Corp. marks the entrance of a 
parts manufacturer into the passenger car 
field. Back of this is a desire for a sus- 
tained outlet for plant products. It has 
been known for some time that Continental 
was active in developing various units other 
than engines and an opportunity is now 
provided to put these into production. 


‘ITTING the Bystander. The slump 
in automotive exports means the loss 


of one day a week in factory work with: 


all that it implies in unemployment. 

The automobile industry has been singled 
out in many tariff acts to inflict an imme- 
diate and serious reprisal. This leads auto- 
mobile men to question if the largest in- 
dustry in the country should be penalized 
by activities seeking to protect lesser busi- 
ness from foreign competition. The answer 
to this will be found in a growing demand 
for reciprocal tariffs, aiming to break down 
this trade barrier. 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Anchor Fences 


Please send FREE CATALOG describing 
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IN COUNTLESS WAYS 
SHE CREATES YOUR COMFORT 


We wonder, reader, if in your traveling about, you have ever been aware 
of how much the lesser employees of a hotel contribute to the total of your 


comfort? 


You have undoubtedly seen a Statler maid* moving down the hall with 
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her supply cart, tapping gently on some 


doors, moving softly away from those | 


behind which guests still sleep. Perhaps 
you have actually watched one at her 
work. If you have, you have surely 
thought, “I should like to have as deft a 
servant in my house.” 

For these Statler maids are deft... 
and for a reason. They're taught! They 
have a routine to follow that eliminates 
all waste motion and insures every job 
being done. It puts order in their work of 
picking up papers, making beds, running 
the vacuum cleaner, dusting, and replac- 
ing soiled towels and used soap. 

Let’s look in a room. Here is one where 
the maid is about to make the bed. See, 
she turns the inner-spring hair mattress, 
adjusts it on the deep box springs, 
smooths out the mattress protector, 
spreads the quilted pad. Then she puts 
on the sheets— snowy, white sheets 
that smell so clean and fresh. Then the 
soft blankets. She fluffs the down pil- 
lows and covers the immaculate inner 
slips with outer cases and lays them in 
their place. Now she takes the spread 
and covers all, tucks all in, gives the bed 
a final pat or two, and steps back to sur- 
vey her work. 

She’s proud of that bed. She knows 
how good a bed it is and how pleasant 
it’s going to feel because she’s made it 
well. She takes such prideful interest in 
all her humble tasks. Her bathrooms 
must sparkle, her mirrors shine. For 
she’s an inborn housekeeper and realizes 
that it’s her job to make you enthusiastic 
over the cleanliness and comfort of your 
Statler room. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 
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FORBES for 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Was Mr. Guernsey Right? 


The report by Mr. John Guernsey 
[in Forbes, February 15] certainly is most 
interesting and informative. This kind of 
an article is most helpful to readers, as the 
information contained can be definitely used 
by them in their work.—Robert F. Miller, 
executive vice-president, Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, New York. 

Mr. Guernsey hit me wrong in the first 
paragraph, in which he states that a mar- 
ket practice sound ten years ago is neces- 
sarily unsound to-day. Some of the sound- 
est merchandising practices are as old as 
Judaism; others as old as Christianity. 
Some are as old as the John Wanamaker 
business ; others as middle-aged as National 
Cash Register Company ; and some as com- 
paratively youthful as Dick Grant’s selling 
of Chevrolet. Age or youth has nothing 
to do with the soundness of marketing 
practice—F. R. Coutant, director of re- 
search, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York. 


Retail Census Not Perfect 


Personally, I believe the Census of Dis- 
tribution figures will be valuable, but prob- 
ably they will suffer in two ways—first, 
because some people will place too much 
confidence in them and, second, because 
others will be too critical regarding the 
inconsistencies that are bound to be in- 
volved in a first study of this type. 

Possibly the greatest danger is that 
people will be inclined to accept some of 
the figures as gospel truth because they 
are government figures, and since they 
necessarily will not be entirely accurate, 
they may be misleading in certain in- 
stances—W. B. Ricketts, Cowan and 
Dengler, Inc., New York. 

The question of whether or not an- 
other Census of Retail Distribution is 
made may, unfortunately, be decided by 
the adverse criticism Mr. Ricketts an- 
ticipates, rather than by the actual value 
of the Census to those who are using it 
with profit—The Editors. 

Why don't you follow with an article 
which tells what some alert manufacturers 
have already done about the changes which 
Mr. Guernsey mentions?—N. W. Barnes, 
national secretary, American Marketing 
Society, New York. 


Chins Up in Kansas City 

Out here in the Southwest bankers are 
again beginning to raise their chins and 
show a decided interest in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation [Forses, 
February 15, page 20], and opinion is gen- 
eral that this huge credit inflator can and 
will do a great deal of good out in this 
territory. — Fred C. Crowell, associate 
editor, Bank News, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


“Mr. Citizen Will Pay” 

Philip Smith's article (“Trick Laws 
Threaten Truck Makers and Users”) in 
your March lst issue . . . excellent—good 
sound common sense. I would like very 


much to have your permission to read it 
at a meeting in Washington of all groups 
interested in highway transportation — 
A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks,~ 
Inc., New York. 
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Mr. Smith has so well covered the sub- 
ject of truck legislation that he just hasn’t 
left any room for suggestions. The arti- 
cle is most effective—H. H. Lynch, truck 
sales department, Dodge Brothers Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

A splendid and timely article of interest 
not only to truck owners, traffic managers, 
but manufacturers, shippers, business men 
and the public in general. Mr. Citizen is 
the one who eventually will have to pay 
the cost of any increase in transportation 
rates regardless of whether the hauling is 
done by rail or by motor truck.—Pierre 
Schon, sales engineer, General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. 

In the language of the street, Mr. Smith 
is “all wet.’ Quite apparently prejudiced 
in favor of truck and against rail trans- 
portation —Allen E. Johnson, Palestine, 
Tex. 


It is true that the railroads are heavily 
taxed but the automobile and truck com- 
panies are in the same situation. It would 
be unjust to levy additional special tax on 
the motor truck companies.—William 
O’Neil, president, General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

The best thing of its kind that has been 
published.—J. M. Cleary, president, S. P. 
A. Truck Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 

The question is a difficult one to solve, 
but I hope that time and calm thought can 
be given to its solution. Many states are 
attempting to solve it, and the danger lies 
in doing something first and considering 
the matter afterwards—George H. Ran- 
ney, vice-president, International Harves- 
ter Company, Chicago. 


A Bouquet and a Brickbat 


All three of the W. J. Donald articles*, 
in my opinion, have been outstanding. . . . 
The past two and a half years have been 
a testing time for trade association execu- 
tives and many of them have been found 
wanting. Every day I come to the con- 
clusion that there may be more in the 
same shape when I see the exhibition of 
utter lack of business background ex- 
hibited by some of them. The man who 
will take Mr. Donald’s article to heart 
will find much that will be helpful.— 
George A. Lilly, managing director, 
American Dental Trade _ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Donald acts like a life-insurance 
salesman presenting a knitted outerwear 
manufacturer with suggestions on how to 
run his business. . . . His ideas are col- 
loidal and boggy.—William E. Bullock. 
secretary, American Institute of Weights 
and Measures, New York. 


Confidence Stimulator 


I wish there were some way that a re- 
print of your article “1929 Conditions Re- 
versed in 1932” could be placed on the 
desk of every leading business and finan- 
cial executive in this country. For after 
all your article is a forecast of near-term 
renewed confidence, which is all that is 
necessary to healthily develop the recov- 
ery phase of this depression—Charles H. 
E. Scheer, director of economic research, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York. 
cose ORBES, Sept. 15 and Oct. 1, 1931; Jan. 1, 
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Is Your Investment 
Policy a 1932 Model 
Or a Relic of 
The “New Era” Days? 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? Perhaps you have lost interest in the stocks and bonds 
vou are holding for the long-pull. 

Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
For 
conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. They have changed 
decisively even in the past few months. 


estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. 


Is your investment portfolio 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible ‘of the new 


conditions as they stand today? Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 


unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 
Shall | buy now and if so, what? 


Shall | switch from certain securities which show 
me a big paper loss? 


How can | recoup my fortune? 
Is this stock worth holding? 
- How can | build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can | get unbiased and reliable, professional 
counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This department is 
under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, and 
author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s foremost 
security authorities. This department is answering for hundreds of individuals 
such questions as those proposed above, and many more which may now be 
bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise analysis of your portfolio, with opinions and 
practical, definite suggestions for improvement of the investment position. 
The service rate is the lowest we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite 
and unbiased advice. It will immediately bring you up to the minute in your 
future investment program and may mean many thousands of dollars to your 
estate in the next couple years. 


DON'T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED MATTER 
SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY -—- NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., N, Y. City 


Enclosed find $........ ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the fol- 
lowing, which compose my current investment portfolio. 


Amount Security Price Paid 
Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 
My income allows annual savings of $......... mie Boe Be ... be, in 


cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 


po 
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Complete 


Brokerage 
Service 


Tri-Weekly 
Market Letter Service 





Odd Lot Trading 
Booklet Upon Request 





John Muir& (a 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. | 




















Large or Smal! Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[10 share orders-accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on Trading 
Mcthods sent free on request 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Return this advertise- 
ment, with your name and 
address and we will enter your sub- 


scription to our weekly bulletin ‘“‘The Trend 
of Stock Prices’’ for one year. At the end of 
one month you have the option of cancelling or re- 
mitting $24, the full subscription rate for 52 issues. 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. 


Investment & Trading Counsel 


366 MADISON AVE New York City 
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Fundamentals and Long-Pull Position Continue Improve- 
ment but Further Secondary Reaction Still Possible 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


vorable attitude toward the long- 

pull future of the market, due to a 
strong combination of improved conditions 
in both technical action and in fundamen- 
tals. We feel that the fundamental im- 
provement is continuing, slowly and irreg- 
ularly, as it should. 


j AST issue we took a much more fa- 


Against this gradual fundamental im- 
provement, however, there are at least sug- 
gestions that the technical position is not 
as strong now as it was a fortnight ago. 
We view it as still favorable to higher 
prices for the long pull, but we also feel 
that the initial advances may have been a 
bit too rapid. 


T HE market continues, in the writer’s 

opinion, the process of forming a long 
and strong technical bottom formation but 
it would not be unnatural to see more sec- 
ondary reaction than has yet appeared. In 
fact, we should prefer such extension of 
the secondary reaction as laying the foun- 
dation for more permanent improvement 
later on. 

There are still plenty of possibilities that 
we shall not get such additional secondary 
reaction until during the Summer months 
but we do feel that it is in the cards, sooner 
or later. If we get it now then the long 
technical bottom will be completed more 
quickly and suggest fair sailing for the 
Summer. If, on the other hand, prices 
again spring into action on the up-side 
now, then we would view the possibilities 
as much stronger for a longer secondary 
reaction late this Spring or early in the 
Summer. 

It is almost impossible to make any 
definite forecast right now as to the im- 
mediate future movement. Following the 
rapid uprush of mid-February, the reaction 
of late that month did not retrace as much 
ground as it should have for a strong 


technical bottom, and has at the present 
date of writing gone back up more than 
half way to the high of February 19th. 


| i we were forced to a definite guess on 
the immediate movement we would vote 
for some more gentle reaction to present 
our full secondary recession now, but that 
is almost more of a wish than a forecast. 
With Spring business expanding, the for- 
eign situation improving and bullish senti- 
ment gaining, and with the technical posi- 
tion at least allowing it, we must also ad- 
mit the definite possibilities for this near- 
term resumption of the advance into new 
high ground. 

About the only practical advice we can 
conscientiously give right now, therefore, 
is to let the market itself decide what it 
wants to do between these two courses. If 
stocks go through the previous highs of 
February 19th then the upward movement 
could continue further to around 90 for 
the Times average, 100 for Dow-Jones and 
80 for Standard Statistics. But unless, 
or until, such previous resistance points of 
February are broken we would assume the 
probabilities that we shall first get our bet- 
ter secondary reaction to perhaps around 
71, 77 and 63 for the above averages re- 
spectively. 


LL of the above arguments are for the 
short-term trader. The long-swing 
investor should understand that we remain 
definitely favorable toward: the market for 
the long pull, and can advise continued ac- 
cumulation on any intermediate reactions. 
Meanwhile the speculative campaign 
which we recommended last issue will re- 
main in force unless an early advance 
meets resistance at the upper limits given 
above, in which case we should advise 
taking of quick profits for our then-belated 
secondary reaction. 
MARCH 4TH, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of tts writing. Rates on request. 
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Typifying the Spirit 
of the Great Southwest! 


At noon on April 22nd, 1889, twenty thousand 
people participated in a spectacular land rush into 
what is now the state of Oklahoma. The prize was 
a share in the ownership of 1,887,800 acres of choice 
land in the center of Indian Territory—purchased by 
the Government from the Creeks and Seminoles. 


Shortly after this historic competition for home- 
steads, Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
was organized. Today it constitutes an important 
subsidiary of Empire Gas and Fuel Company, the 
principal petroleum subsidiary holding company of 
Cities Service Company. 


To invest in Cities Service Company securities is to participate in widely diversified earnings 
in three essential industries—electric light and power, petroleum and gas—that grow with the 


nation. Send the coupon for full details TODAY. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 

















Empire subsidiaries comprise one of the foremost 
systems in the United States in production, trans- 
portation, refining and marketing of crude oil and 
its products, and transportation of natural gas. A 
substantial interest in the 1,000 mile natural gas pipe 
line from the Texas Panhandle to Chicago is held 
by Cities Service Company. 


The further growth of the Great Southwest will 
make inevitable an increasing demand for the serv- 
ices and products supplied by Empire companies. 





LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—a pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, 
the Cavaliers and the Cities Service Orchestra. 
Fridays, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF 
and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 












HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send information about Cities Service Company’s se- 
curities. 
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Buy This Bargain 
Stock Now 


—for exceptional profit 


We have discovered a low-priced stock which we 
confidently expect will advance far more percentage- 
wise than most of the securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

This is not a dangerously speculative issue even 
though it sells for less than $15 a share. On the 
contrary, the company is one of the most progressive 
and best-managed units in a foremost industry. In 
addition, it is in an excellent position to show a 
rising trend of earnings during 1932. Moreover, if 
this stock is bought on a 50% margin and held only 
until the high of 1931 is reached, it will bring you 
a profit of approximately 120%. When the high of 
1930 is touched—and we expect that it will be 
reached—your profit will be 260%. 

The name of this low-priced issue will be sent to 
you free upon request. Also an interesting little 
book, ‘‘Making Money in Stocks.’’ No charge—no 
obligation. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 331, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















OUR BOOKLET 


‘Stock Exchange Service 
for the Small Investor’’ 


Sent upon request 


ODD LOTS 


will receive the same careful 
attention as 100 share lots. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 


R.A.Coykendall J.G.Bishop 
Member 

New York Curb (Asso. ) 

20 Broad St. New York 




















‘‘Can I make money 


in the market without ‘speculating’?” 
Most business men do not care to engage in 
day-to-day trading, yet they appreciate the fact 
that there is money to be made in the market. 
The solution lies in concentrating on the three 
or four major swings that occur each year. In 
fact, our experience has proven that more 
profit often results from following this program 
as against daily “scalping.” And there is in- 
finitely greater safety. 

“Investment Outlook’’, issued every other week, 
is a conservative bulletin for those who are 
interested only in major movements. Would 
you care to see the current issue, without cost 





or obligation? 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 
341 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





“Is Bear 
Market Over?” 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


— 
ee 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 


Babson Park, Mass. === 
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FORBES 


for 


Wall Street 
POINTERS 


Q'INCE the sharp rally occasioned by 

the Glass-Steagall Bill which was di- 
rectly aimed at deflation, the market has 
settled back into a narrow trading range 
with very little activity. No group of 
stocks has been outstanding during this pe- 
riod, although there are some which have 
acted better than others, among which 
might be mentioned the foods, steels and 
the utilities. 

Motors have been disappointing probably 
on account of the anticipated reduction in 
Ford prices and the fear that Ford will 
probably take away a considerable amount 
of business from other companies. Equip- 
ments have done moderately well while 
the coppers and oils are just about holding 
their own. The unsatisfactory statistical 
position of both of these latter industries 
has been emphasized from time to time. 


NE of the phenomena of the bull mar- 

ket of 1924 to 1929 was the numerous 
split-ups of capital stock. During the pres- 
ent time, when the number of companies 
are suffering considerably from the depres- 
sion, a reverse movement is now taking 
place and several companies have already 
proposed plans for scaling down their 
capitalization. 

Such companies as American Commer- 
cial Alcohol and Electric Bond & Share 
have already agreed on such a plan, and 
Commonwealth & Southern, Cities Service, 
Socony Vacuum, Niagara Hudson Power, 
Middle West Utilities, Packard Motor Car, 
International Nickel, United Corporation, 
Canadian Pacific, Radio, Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, and Shell Union Oil may all be 
candidates to follow the example set by 
the two companies mentioned. 

This step is distinctly one in the right 
direction. While it will not in an way alter 
the proportional ownership of assets in the 
corporation on the part of the stockholder, 
it will greatly strengthen the market posi- 
tion of the stock and provide a base from 
which a rise can be inaugurated when con- 
ditions improve, as contrasted with the 
present unwieldy situation. 


T HE agricultural machinery industry is 
one whose prospects are relatively poor 
at the present time, yet the balance sheets 
of two of the leading companies in this 
industry clearly reveal that both of these 
issues are undervalued at the present time 
on the basis of physical assets. Let us con- 
sider the J. I. Case Company. 

This company reported an operating 
profit of $163,000 for 1931. Due to special 
foreign exchange charges, non-recurring 
in character, this profit was transformed 
into a loss of $885,000 and after payment 
of dividends, deficit for the year totaled 
$2,175,000. 


Balance sheet discloses current assets in 


“excess of $37,000,000 and current liabilities 


of $2,470,000, leaving net working capital 


of $34,611,000. Were $13,000,000 deducted 
from this sum, the value of the preferred 
stock outstanding at par, there would be 
a sum equivalent to $110 per share on the 
191,322 shares presently outstanding. 


NTERNATIONAL Harvester does not 

make as good showing relative to total 
assets, as Case, but is more strongly situ- 
ated from a point of view of liquid current 
assets as also from an earnings standpoint. 
While gross income declined from $41,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 during the year and net 
income from $25,703,000 to $1,346,000 
(equivalent to $1.64 on the $7 preferred 
stock), the fact remains that depreciation 
schedules were very high, and reserves pre- 
viously established were drawn upon for 
the purpose of disbursing dividends. The 
result was a smaller deficit than would nor- 
mally be expected, namely $4,412,000 after 
payment of dividends. 

Balance sheet disclosed current assets of 
$246,000,000 (of which cash and equivalent 
totaled $46,311,000) and current liabilities 
of only $21,888,000 so that there was avail- 
able slightly over $142,000,000 for the 4,- 
251,000 shares of common or $35 per share. 
Of current assets, receivables amounted to 
approximately 50 per cent., this sum being 
in excess of $121,000,000. 

Even if we consider notes receivable an 
unduly large item, namely $22,101,000 out 
of current assets $37,082,000, we may still 
dispense with this entire item and have a 
net current asset value of $25 per share, 
without considering fixed assets. Surely 
this is an extreme supposition for a large 
percentage of these notes will ultimately be 
paid. 

As in the case of Case, therefore, we 
believe that the individual desiring to pur- 
chase depreciated assets for the long pull, 
could consider International Harvester. 


T this particular time a number of an- 

nual reports are being published. Of 
the more strongly situated companies trade- 
wise, those which reported exceptionally 
satisfactory reports and to which attention 
should be called, are McKeesport Tin Plate. 
Continental Can and Drug, Inc. All three 
issues are selling very reasonably in terms 
of 1931 earnings and have very excellent 
prospects. The purchase of these issues 
can be recommended for long-swing invest- 
ment. 

There are some companies also report- 
ing satisfactory earnings with reasonably 
good balance sheets, among which could be 
listed Kroger Groceries, U. S. Gypsum, 
Congoleum, Cluett Peabody, Lorillard, Cen- 
tury Ribbon, Underwood Elliott: -Fisher, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur and Lambert: ‘While 
not possessing the same investment char- 
acteristics as a number of other issues, 
these would seem to possess better than 
average speculative possibilities and can 
be recommended as such. 
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| Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Results of Operations—1931 


HE utility companies controlled through stock ownership by Public 

Service Corporation of New Jersey, provide electric, gas and local 
transportation service in the most populous section of New Jersey, includ- 
ing those sections of both the New York and Philadelphia metropolitan 
districts that lie within the State’s boundaries. The Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1903. Yearly operating revenue has increased from $17,149.- 
843.02 in 1904, the first full year of operation, to $137,259,454.49 in 
1931. 


Statement of Earnings, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
and subsidiary utility companies for the year 


ending December 31, 1931 


Operating Revenues (Gross Earnings) $137,259,454.49 
Decrease from 1930—$902,492.10 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Depreciation 














i ial alt Ei elie ialtini 91,.861,.771.87 
Decrease from 1930—$2,889,.830.27 

Net Income from Operations_________________-----------.- $ 45,397,682.62 
‘Increase over 1930—$1,987,338.17 

Other Income ______...---------- 1,130,880.56 
Decrease from 1930—$1,613,796.52 

ee ee $ 46,528,563.18 
Increase over 1930—$373,541.65 

Deductions (Fixed Charges, etc.) 15,987,810.83 
Decrease from 1930—$3,908.67 

Balance for Dividends and Surplus__________________ $ 30,540,752.35 


Increase over 1930—$377,4.50.32 


Dividends on preferred stock paid during the year aggregated $9,343,- 
648.47, leaving a balance of $21,197,103.88 earned on common stock, 
equal to $3.85 per share on stock outstanding at the end of the year, and 
the same amount per share on the average number of shares outstanding 
during the year. 


The annual report of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries is now ready for distribution 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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No 
No 
No 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


841 
4,153 
2,402 
1,258 

653 

691 
2,474 

600 
1,656 

600 
1,061 

770 

10,155 
7a 
1,830 

450 

17,973 
3,077 

400 
8,865 
3,582 
2,000 

589 
2,422 

823 
2,697 

203 


843 
2,563 
2,258 

439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,373 

770 

740 

252 
5,000 

244 


977 
512 
191 
277 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
1,174 
327 
4,404 
1,000 
341 
11,684 
1,000 
34,011 
11,477 
1,733 
2,113 
4,743 
2,530 
450 
1,000 
6,295 
504 
516 
1,689 
1,050 
3,502 
10,938 
2,261 
894 
1,877 
1,511 
239 
100 
730 


$41 
21 
94 
42 
20 
29 
58 
129 
43 
26 


5 
82 
16 


39 . 


48 
138 
144 

33 

19 

61 

24 

25 

31 
268 
229 

51 

86 

46 
137 

28 

43 

14 
144 

37 

68 

89 

42 


Earns 
1930 
$6.32 
0.15 
9.77 
2.86 
3.02 
3.24 
8.08 
5.44¢ 
1.04 
4.16 
Ni] 
1.41 
0.69 
0.03 
377 
6.24 
10.44 
8.56 
Nil 
2.07 
1.42 
Nil® 
3.41» 
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1.76 
2.03 
0.61 
5.06 
5.04 
Nil 
0.05 
4.86 
4.59 
Nilk 
Nil 
4.048 
9.10 
3.60 
1.10 
6.03 
4.64 


8.84 
5.32 
2.86 
1.07 
6.37 
Nil 
4,289 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ae: 30. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


Before charges for depletion. 


( 
8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 month. 


FORBES for 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
m= months Pa;, X3. Sc Bx Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$4.54 Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 22; ’20-30*  1093%- 47% 55 8.7 
Nil, 9 m Alleghany Corp. ........... A 57- 5; ’29-’30 12%- 1% 3 re 
ne ee Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 65; ’24-’30 18234- 64 75 8.6 
0.89, 9 m Aliis: Chalmers ....6.6%.5. 0.50 200- 26; ’20-’30*  4234- 10% 13 3.3 
Nil American Bank Note...... ne 160- 34; ’25-’30 6234- 12% 14 a, 
1.14 American Brake Shoe...... 1.60 63- 30; ’27-’30 38 - 13% 14 12.8 
5.11 American ‘Can, visiec.scs.000%:s 5a 158- 39; ’27-’30 12934- 58% 66 7.7 
Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... i. 116- 24; °25-°30 3834- 4% 8 Cavs 
Nilk Amer. Foreign Power..... we 199- 14; ’25-’30 513%4- 6% 8 Sa 
3.38, 9 m American Ice.............. Z 54- 24; ’27-’30 315%- 10% 16 12.4 
Nil American International..... a 150- 16; ’22-’30 26 - 5§ 7 Bsc 
Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... a. 145- 18; ’23-’30 3034- 5 f - 
Cee American Radiator........ 0.40 55- 15; ’29-’30 21%- 5 8 5.0 
Nil, 9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ te 144- 28; ’29-’30 37K%- 7% 11 4 
Nil Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 0.50 293- 37; ’22-’30* 58%4- 17% 16 RK 
el ee Amer. Sugar Refining..... 4 96- 36; ’22-’30 60 - 34% 25 16.0 
9.05 Amer. Tel. & Tel........:... 9 310-114; ’22-’30 20134-112% 126 a2 
ee American Tobacco “B’”.... 6a 235- 81; ’24-’30*  13234- 64 80 7.6 
Nil Asmer Woolett: ......860.4 os 166- 5; ’20-’30 11K%- 2% 5 beck 
Stitt Anaconda Copper .........  .. 175- 25; ’24-’30* 434%4- 9% 9 elite 
ee Anges COPPCS ...c cc cccee as 68- 10; ’28-’30 191%4- 4 5 ease 
Nil? Armour ot Til. “A”... 5. 5 27- 2; '25-30 44- % 1 ae 
2.02» Assoc. Dry Goods......... af 76- 19; ’25-’30 295%- 534 7 Eins 
6.97 Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 6 298- 97; ’24-'30 2033%- 79% 79 7.6 
2.44 Atlantic Coast Line........ 4 268- 83; ’22-'30 120 - 25 34 115 
(0.19 Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 16; ’23-’30* 2354- 8% 10 10.0 
17.64? Auburn Automobile ....... 4yv 514- 60; ’28-’30 29514- 84% 87 12.6 
Nil Baldwin Locomotive....... be 67- 15; ’29-’30 277%- 4% 7 —- 
0.56 3altimore & Ohio......... eis 145- 40; ’23-’30 87%- 14 17 ‘ak 
Nil, 9 m Barnsdall “AY oo cckiecc weve se 56- 8; ’22-’30 144%- 4 5 sas 
4.75 3eechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 44; ’23-’30 62 - 37% 42 7.1 
0.85 Bendix Aviation .......... 0.60 104- 14; ’29-’30 251%4- 12% 15 A 
Nil Bethlehem Steel .......... me 141- 37; ’23-’30 703R- 17% 21 _? 
Tee Borden Compatiy ...:..... 3 187- 53; °25-’30* 76%4- 35% 39 7.7 
8.098 3rook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 82- 9; ’23-’30 693%- 31% 44 9.1 
7.64 Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’30 1293%- 723% 78 6.4 
4.379 PSS REE c5:5:4.0i0 io sreicse- 3 56- 29; ’26-’30 4514- 3234 36 123 
0.50, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 18; ’25-’30* 321%4- 10 11 ff 
2.49, 9 m BUGH POQHUNAL ...00065 50056 2.50 89- 14; ’25-’30 31 - 155% 19 12.9 
0.09¢ California Packing ........ be 85- 41; ’26-’30 53 - 8 10 eo 
3.34* Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 30; ’26-’30 45 - 10% 13 9.7 
Nil 2 (Se ees ee ie: 515- 14; 22-30 131%- 33% 35 bic 
Nil® Celotex Company ......... 6S 86- 3; ’26-’30 143%- 2% 3 — 
pestis COETO. GE, FASCD 6iccee ccs D 120- 21; ’20-’30 30%- 9% 12 8.5 
2.75,9 m Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 1i2- 32> *27-30 541%- 13% iW 16.3 
3.47 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 32; ’22-30*  4614- 233% 25 10.0 
Nil Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 3; ’22-30 8%- 1% 3 - 
Nil Childs Company .......... ro 76- 22; ’24-°30 3334- 5% 6 2s 
0.48 Cirysiee COPp. 26.65.0005 1 141- 14; ’25-’30 253%4- 11% 12 8.5 
10.35. 9 m OSS ee eee 8a 181- 41; ’22-30* 170 -97%4 112 71 
Nil Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Ne 96- 18; ’20-’30* 32%- 6% 8 ; 
1.42 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 1.50r 141- 30; ’26-30*  455%- 11% 13 11.6 
1.80 Commercial Credit......... 1 71- 14; ’25-’30 23%- 8 10 10.0 
0.40 Commonwealth & Southern 0.30 30- 7; ’29-’30 IZ = § 4 Os, 
4.94 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-30*  1095%- 57%4 62 6.7 
3.27 Continental Can .......... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’30 6234- 30% 37 7.0 
Nil® Continental Motors ....... a 29- 2; ’22-’30 44- 1 2 
Nil, 9 m Continental Oil (Del.) ..... oe 63- 7; ’21-’30 iZ. = 5 6 ics 
2.47,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’26-’30 865%- 36% 43 6.7 
Nil CPUCIDIC- CEL. ois csesse oe re 122- 48; ’21-’30 63 - 20 18 ane 
Nilk Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 2; ’21-’30 5R-° 1 2 
Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... a 30- 2; ’29-’30 SR- 1 2 
Nilé Davison Chemical.......... ~ 81- 10; ’20-30* 23 - 3% 4 se 
0.02 Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’20-’30 157%4- 64 89 9.5 
0.55, 9 m Del., Lack. & Western..... . 173- 69; ’22-’30 102 - 17% 20 pd 
1.29 Diamond Match ........... 1 255-115; 719--30* 23 - 10% 14 6.8 
5.55 Oa, Se eee 4 126- 57; ’28-’30 7834- 4234 52 7.7 
4.25 Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’30* 107 - 5034 54 7.6 
errr Eostmas SMotek .......... § 265- 70; ’22~30 18534- 77 77 6.5 
3.95, 9 m Blec. Atto-<Late......<s...+ 4 174- 33; °28-’30 743%- 20 30 13.3 
2.01 Electric Power & Light.... 1 104- 15; ’25-’30 6034- 9 13 6.8 
Nil, 3 m Pe We Re occas ce ew eeaere ia 94- 10; ’23-’30 3934- 5 9 ike 
0.03, 6 m Foster Wheeler ........... re 105- 33; ’29-’30 644%4- 8 9 
Nil, 9 m Foundation Co. .......5...+ me 184- 3; ’23-30 17%- 2% 4 ei, 
3.264 Preeport Texas: ...5.00..4.+% 2 109- 20; ’26-’30 43%4- 13% 18 10.9 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Februa:y 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


$110 
14 


MARCH 15, 1932 


11 
18 
20 


Earns 
1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
3.25 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
7.25 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 
6.01 
Nil 


2.07 


1.35* 
1.66% 


1.15 


Nil 
4.08 
3.01 


3.01 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Par 
No 413 
No 28,846 
No 5,353 
10 43,500 
No 324 
No 2,000 
No 1,799 
No 1,167 
No 1,437 
No 1,728 
100 2,490 
y ia) 198 
No 707 
100 400 
No 1,546 
10 1,512 
100 §=©.1,358 
100 350 
No 670 
No 4,409 
No 14,584 
No 1,000 
No 6,632 
No 1,182 
No 9,340 
10 5,518 
5 6,983 
No 1,813 
50 1,210 
25 2.314 
No 1,418 
25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 788 
No 1,438 
No 1,900 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,514 
No 2,700 
10 6,286 
No 724 
No 1,190 
No 6,202 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 338 
100 1,571 
100 1,406 
No 6,187 
5 1,997 
10( 2,480 
25 5,678 
No 15,000 
50 2,453 
No 3,113 
50 13,039 
100 450 
No 4,428 
25 2,433 
No 396 
No 5,503 
No 3,874 
No 13,161 
No 2,447 
50 1,400 
No 1,338 
10 2,000 
No 1,989 
10 9,000 
10 300 
100 654 
No 4,921 
No 6,160 
100 100 
April 30. 


(zg) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


ge 






~ in common stock. 


(w) 9 month. 





Earns, 1931 
m=months 
Nil, 6 m 
$1.07, 9 m 
2.74, 9 m 
2.01 
3.33 
1.14, 9 m 
1.75 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
2.14 
Nil 
8.73 
2.87, 10 m 
Nil 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil 
Nil 
11.08 
Nil 
0.17, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.03, 9 m 


ee eeee 


0.28 
Nil, 10 m 


2.47 
Nil, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


Div. 

N.. Ys Sy Bs. Rate 
General Asphalt........... $1 
General Electric........... 1 
General Poogs..... ...... 0.026 3 
General Motors. ...... 2.00. 2 
General Railway Signal.... 3 

Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 

OE TPE ain oie. cos Elsi 2.50 
GOGRTICR,. Ts. Bosc cs sazectics : 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Graham-Paige Motors 5G 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gulf States Steel.<....... : 


Hershey Chocolate 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Piadson, MGtor....... .:..0<...00 
Hupp Motor 


a 


TMiinois. Central... csi. 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Tek, TAATURSIE ca cciaa soc 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
Pee: “CE Eko ceeusewss 


Kelvinator Corp. 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
REGGE Ti Occ isis wisi isla 
Kerevieer fc VOU. . ccciscs0c 
Kroger Grocery 


Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Loose- Wiles 
Lorillard. Tobacco........... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
pe a 
per eee = NR nee 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
Nat; Bellas THess.......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products... ...... 
Gets BEBO tiie s.c wiaaniese a 5 
Nat. Power & Light...... 1 
New York Central......... = 
W: -Y;, Chue:,. St.. eons... . 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 

Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American..........- 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific.......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... z 
Packard Motors 
Pan-American Pet. 
Paramount Publix......... : 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
Pere Marquette 
Phillips Petroleum 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 


ee ee 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, 
Reo Motors 
RREDUIC SEEN 5 iscsi se sis es 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 3 
Rossia Insurance , 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 
Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil. . 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 


2.50 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; ’20-’30 
403- 41; 
137- 35; 


282- 
153- 
143- 


an 
56; 
18; 


82- 29; 


109- 
155- 
61- 
155- 
96- 


144- 
74- 
140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 
382- 

62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
250- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 


15; 
ao 

3; 
45; 
15; 


26; 
20; 
18; 

7; 


65; 

9; 
a3: 
45; 
iZ- 


’26-’30* 
’26-’30* 
’25-’30* 
"25-30 
"27-30 
28-30 
”20-’30 
27-30 
°25-’30 
27-30 
"25-30 


’27-’30 
*24-’30 
’22-'30 
’20-’30 


’26-’30 
’22-’30 
24-30 
’20-’30* 
°28-'30 
20-30 
23-30 


; ’26-'30 
; 20-30 
: °26-30 
; ’28-'30 
; °24-30* 


; ’22-'30 
: °24-"30 
; ’23-'30 
; °24-°30* 


8; 24-30 


; ’28-’30 
; ’20-’30 
; ’25-’30* 
; ’20-’30 
; °22-'30 


8; ’22-’30 


15; 
Zi 
38; 

2; 
27: 
30; 
63% 
fe 


257-105 ; 


241- 
133- 


67; 
14; 


290-123 ; 


187- 
20- 
119- 


137- 
163- 
96- 
154- 
110- 
260- 
70- 
66- 
80- 
138- 
200- 


420- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 
66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


42; 
3: 


, 
42; 


31; 
3 
30; 
34; 
33% 
67; 
it Ee 
ii: 
3; 
32% 
47; 
lis 
12; 
52; 
14; 
7: 
10; 
39; 
14; 


19; 
43; 

2: 
: 


7 


26-30 


’26-'30 
’23-'30* 
23-30 
’26-’30 
*24-30 
’20-’30* 
*26-"30 
26-30 
27-30 
24-30 
25-30 
°26-’30 
28-30 
22-30 


’23-'30* 
22-30 
22-30 
’20-’30 
’22-30 
’26-30 
’20-’30 
°28-’30 
’26-’30* 
’27-30 
21-30 


’24-30* 
”28-'30 
’22-"30 
’27-’30 
22-30 
°22-"30* 
29-30 
23-30 


°24-’30 
’27-’30 
’22-30 
’20-’30 


High Low Prices 


47 - 9% 
5434- 22% 
56 - 28% 
48 - 21% 
84%- 21 

3834- 
42\%- 
20%- 
5234- 
6%2- 
6934- 
37Y%- 


10334- 68 
4414. 2614 
26 - 7% 
13%- 33% 


g9 - 9% 
34 - 45% 
17934- 92 
6014- 2234 
20%- 7 
10%- 1% 
3834- 7% 
15%- 6 
31%- 
295%4- 15 
2735%4- 4% 
3514- 1214 


61 - 8 
9134- 40 
63%4- 23% 
547%- 29% 
21%- 10 


103%- 38% 
437%- 12 


407%- 15 


Ns 
60%- 


54%- 
11%- 
36%- 18 
50%- 
64 - 16% 
85 - 4 
165%- 4 
703- 
7%- 
961%4- 
58%4- 


27%4- 
2417. 
9734- 
1934- 
10%- 
2534- 
5414- 3214 
26 - 3% 


62%4- 3 


631%4- 30% 
15%- 4% 
30 - 6 


(b) Year ended January 31.. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


12 
20 
35 
21 
25 
20 
18 
5 


_ 16 


3 
20 
6 


78 
28 
7 
4 


13 
12 
102 
25 
8 

2 


~ 


10 


9 
10 
16 

8 
16 


55 
30 
34 
14 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
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11.7 
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8.0 
10.0 
16.2 

5.7 

8.0 
10.8 


5.3 
77 


75 


(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 39. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Pfus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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25 
No 
25 


100 
No 


No 
No 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


30,000 
746 
3,256 
3,724 
1,298 
12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,918 
1,273 
1,961 


9,850 
2,540 
2,408 
3,297 
23,659 


675 
4,386 
2,223 
2,082 
14,530 
2,925 
23,315 
1,213 
374 

397 


1,473 
2,404 
3,908 
8,293 
4,348 


7,489 
6,564 


2,132 
8,513 
30,275 
1,167 


14,616 
1,589 
7,000 
5,691 
4,525 
2,975 


1,390 
13,717 


6,000 
744 


9,024 
2.221 
1,775 


Earns 


1930 


~ 
2D 
$2 


J 


Om™mONMDKo AN 


SON ue Boobs 
On MUN ND bd 


N 


we UL 
—olut 
yO 


—_ 
Nhe POR MNY! ©,, 

P5 . e . Ne F . 4 
COCOGMON OE 


COmmpNNAK S 
— Cro 


960 
Nil 


2.01 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 month. 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


3.52 


0.89, 9 m 
0.76 
232 
1.49 
2.48 
Nil 

Nil, 9 m 
0.49 


0.52 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 

(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

N;.%,. 2: B Rate 
Socony-Vacuum ........... $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific..........- Be 
Southern Railway ........ 

Standard Brands ......... 1.20 

Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 


Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner : 

Studebaker Corp. ......... 


Texas Corporation 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... Zz 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 
Tobacco Products 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott 


Fisher.. 2 


Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
Union Pacme ...ics..c0% 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
WETS Eo ae Pra 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
Fa eo ee 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
(6a oo re ots 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... . 
Sy MRRBOEE ss ce cccca ewes ms 
j ge AS a 2 
Wabash Railway .......... 6 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... = 
Western Union ........... 6 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 2.50 
WHO. DIOLORS . 6.64.000615 0 500% 

Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America... .. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... -_ 
Amer. Gas & Electric..... $1 
Amer. Superpower ........ nd 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 5r 


PAE CRE och atunne iaraays - 
Brazilian Traction......... 1 


Central Pub. Service “A’’..  5r 
Central States Electric..... 
Cities SOFVICE . 6... .6.060%00 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 


Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 


Fora ot Canada “A” .<....2. i 
Ford of England... ........ 0.37 


Goldman Sachs 
Gulf Oil a 
SAMO CO oe sicisnadtexiwen 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... bs 
Middle West Utilities..... 8r 
National Investors......... 

New Jersey Zific......... 2 
Newmont Mining 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 8 


AED (ic.saculaiveuiesicea ss 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
St. Bemis Peer 2.65255... 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
Watt Ce MO. ocaca ces cedene 2 
Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 


United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light... 10r 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
1 (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Price Range 


48- 19; 
50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 
244- 40; 


300- 12; 
120- 25; 
97- 11; 
262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 31; 
293- 49; 
105- 21; 

S5= 3: 
234- 51; 


540- 53; 
80- 6; 
225- 43; 
96- 9; 
73- 14; 


30- 2; 
82- 19; 


58- 11; 
120- 7; 
91- 13; 
146- 32; 


287- 37; 


69- 18; 
24- 8; 


226- 4; 
209- 45; 
128- 28; 
42- 5; 
57- 14; 
65- 3; 
92- 45; 
236- 37: 
30- 8; 
301- 82; 
=. 5: 
Z2i= 5; 
50- 10; 
40- 2; 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43; 
190- 18; 
140- 27; 
36- 3: 
76- 6; 
62- 12; 
00- 7 


24-30 
’27-’30 
27-30 
’22-30 
’22-30 
26-30 
’25-'30 


; 26-30 
; °22-30 
; 720-’30 
; 724-30 


; ’26-’30 
; ’26-730 
; ’22-’30* 
; ’22-30* 
; 729-30 
; °23-"30* 
; °24-’30 
; 724-30 
; ’29-30 
; 29-30 
; °26-’30 
; 29-30 
; 721-730 
; ’22-’30 
; ’27-’30 


’22-30* 
°25-’30 
°22-’30 
’20-’30 


°22-30 
24-30 
’22-730 
°27-’30 
’22-’30 
22-30 
25-30 
°26-’30* 


°25-'30 
26-30 
°24-'30 
°29.’30) 
°25-"30 
°29.'30) 
°28-'30 
°25-'30 
°28-'30* 
°26-'30* 
’25-'30 
°28-'30 
29-'30 
28-30 
°28-°30* 
’22-'30 
°23-'30 
’28-'30 
°29-'30 


; 29-30 


*29-’30 
’25-’30 
*29-’30 
*22-30 
’29-30 
29-30 
’29-30 
’29-’30 
’23-'30* 
’23-'30* 
’27-’30 


°25-30* . 


’24-30* 
’28-30 
°29-'30 
’27-’30 
’25-’30* 


High Low Prices 
21 - 83% 10 
17%4- 6% 7 
5414- 2834 32 
109%4- 26% 26 
65%- 6% 10 
20%- 10% 13 
8834- 25% 28 
5134- 23% 25 
521%4- 26 28 
21%- 43%, 5 
26 - 9 11 
36%- 9% 12 
5534- 19% 25 
59 - 16% 20 
4y¥- 1% 5 
18 - 2 5 
7534- 133g 19 
26%- 11 12 

205%- 70% 84 
38%- 9% 15 
31%4- 7% 10 
673%4- 17% 26 
37%4- 15% 20 
50 - 14% 23 
773%- 2038 27 
10%- 1% 3 
37%- 10 14 
36%- 54 8 
20%- 3% £5 
1523%- 36 46 
26 - KR 3 
20%- 2% 3 
15034- 38% 42 
36%- 11 16 
10734- 22% 30 
26%- 7% 11 
8 - 1% 3 
72%4- 35 42 
224-48 49 
124- 2% 4 
9714- 32% «34 
19%- 3 4 
233%4- 3% 4 
63%- 1 2 
28%- 7 12 
19%- 1% 3 
12%- 1% 2 
2034- 5 7 
101 - 573% 62 
61 - 8% 10 
294%4- 8% 15 
19%- 3% 6 
114%- 1% 3 
75%4- 253% 30 
72 - 44% 46 
1l - % 1 
25%4- 43% 3 
6%- 1% 2 
51 -20% 26 
58%- 9% 11 
154- 5% 6 
1523%- 69% 80 
8Y4- 1% 4 
10 - 2 2 
21%- 2% #5 
8%- 1% 2 
38%- 13% 16 
23%- 12% 14 
621%4- 23 25 
50 - 18 18 
30%- 14% 19 
83%- 1% 2 
10%- 1% 2 
344%- 5K 6 
144%- 1% 2 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
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ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 








DATA EXTRACTED FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 
= H CONDENSED 
_— during 1931 CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 

our residential cus- ‘in — 
tomers demanded and tai ‘ies ‘ 

A OOS SEGENINDE, 6.606 65:50 6s dace es ,201,540 53,041,640 
used 9% more electri- Net Operating Revenue......... 22,713,844 22,937,512 
city per home than in Balance for Engineers Public Ser- 
1930. Because of low- ViCO COMPANY on. 5. soc ccc es 6,440,955 6,972,811 

d h Earnings Per Share of Common. . $2.15 $2.62 
ered rates t € average Communities Served. ........... 760 744 
cost of a kilowatt hour Electric Customers............. 399,216 388,954 
Electrical Output (kilowatt 

to the householder bony te ete SOS 2,031,209,000 — 2,082,926,000 
7% less than in 1930. Miles of Transmission Lines. .... 10,140 9,175 





A full report will be mailed to you on request 


Engineers Public Service Company, Inc. 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 











Livestock Industry at Low Point 


COUPLE of years ago, when 
A prices of the country’s leading cash 

crops were cracking badly, it was 
the livestock industries which provided a 
bulwark for the agricultural regions. Grain 
was cheap but there was a partial way out. 
It could be fed, and something more thus 
realized by sending it to market on the 
hoof. 

Within two or three years, however, the 
relative position of the livestock industries 
has changed., As things stand at present, 
and with crop prices even lower, the 
animals do not now offer any very prom- 
ising alternative. 

One of the significant facts about cattle, 
sheep, and hog production and prices is 
that they go through a fairly definite cycle. 
These cycles of production and prices differ 
in length, seeming to be gauged primarily 
upon the length of time it takes to grow 
and mature the finished product. Thus, 
it takes longer to grow a heifer calf into 
a mature dairy cow than it does to make 
a pig into prime pork. The cattle cycle 
runs usually seven to eight years from 
peak to trough. The course of the hog 
cycle runs about two years. The sheep 
cycle has been from 25 to 28 years from 
high to low. In the case of horses, the 
cycle has been from 25 to 28 years from 
peak to peak. 

Of course, the price cycle runs inversely 
to production; when numbers of animals 
are at a peak, prices are usually at the 
low, and vice versa. 

With these cycles of 
extremely 


such varying 
rare occur- 


length, it is an 





Cattle, Hogs and Sheep in 
Low of Respective Price Cycles 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


rence that they should coincide, that the 
peaks or troughs of prices should all come 
at the same time. Yet for several years 
observers have been looking ahead to a 
possible year when some such combination 
of misfortune might occur. Should it hap- 
pen to fall in this period of general agri- 
cultural depression, it has been considered 
that such an episode would just about cap 
the climax. 

That is precisely what has happened. The 
livestock industries have come down in 
a heap together. Cattle, hogs, and sheep 
are all in the low of their respective price 
cycles now at one and the same time. 
Horses also are still near their low. Com- 
ing on top of the general wreckage of 
the deflationary period, this has indeed 
capped the climax over a large and im- 
portant section of the interior United 
States. 


N all that country from the Ohio River 

to the Rockies, hogs and cattle are Big 
Business. And what a licking this business 
has taken during the year past may be 
realized in one glance at the inventories. 
Hogs and cattle alone took a combined 
inventory loss of practically one billion 
dollars last year. That is with values 
reckoned as the stock actually stood on 





the farms. It was due wholly to shrink- 
ing prices rather than numbers. The num- 
ber of hogs increased about 5,000,000 head 
and of cattle about 800,000 head during the 
year. 

Or one can look at the income figures. 
The gross income received by producers, 
from livestock and livestock products, fell 
from $5,376,000,000 in 1930 to $3,989,000,000 
last year. Any way you look at it, the 
stockmen have had a tough combination 
of circumstances to meet. 


(y= total exports of all hog products 
last year were the smallest in more than 
thirty years. Pork exports during 1930-31 
fell off 144,000,000 pounds, or 44 per cent. 
below the previous year. Pork prices last 
year fell even more sharply in European 
markets than here. Not only is foreign 
purchasing power reduced but they are 
growing more pork. The number of hogs 
in Germany and Denmark, the chief Euro- 
pean producers, is now at a record high. 
So, in a nutshell, the situation of our 
livestock industries is not entirely good. 
One can look ahead a couple of years and 
see hogs in a more favorable exchange posi- 
tion. Likewise, one can look ahead three 
or four years and see sheep prices well 
on the upgrade; perhaps a dozen years and 
cattle again at the peak. But meanwhile, 
producers must live through 1932. And the 
culmination of a lot of debt, a fot of busi- 
ness, even of a lot of votes, is going 
to be more closely tied up with this live- 
stock situation than many urban citizens 
are aware. 
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FORBES for 


Position of Guaranteed Rail Stocks 


Lately Strengthened 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 


Approx. 


N the sweeping de- Road Guarantor Price Div. 
i] preciation of securi- Albany & Susque—D. & H............. 155 $11.00 

ties during the last Boston & Prov.—New Haven............ 135 8.50 
two years that aristo- Car., Clin. & O.—A. C. L.-L. & N........ 65 4.00 
— Soong a Morris & Essex—D. L. & W...........- 60 3.87 
guaranteed stock, Seoul New York & Harlem—N. Y. Central.... 112 5.00 
not much better in its Northern Central—Pennsy. ............. 70 4.00 
relationship “with the Pitts., Bess. & L. E.—U. S. Steel........ 29 1.50 
public than other car- United N. J. & Canal—Pennsy. ......... 185 10.00 


rier investments. Shares 


7.1% 


Shares . 
Yield Outstanding pared to advance funds 

35,000 in emergencies. The 
6.3 39,960 wage reduction that 
6.2 250,000 went into effect last 
6.4 300.000 month has cut operating 
45 173.121 costs considerably, al- 
= ea though actual results in 
5.7 541,544 individual cases will not 
5.2 200,000 be announced until later 
5.4 208,905 this month. 


Among the roads 





in this classification 

have fallen to levels 

that afford a return of 6 per cent. or bet- 
ter. Yet so commonplace has such a yield 
become that the liberal return afforded by 
seasoned guaranteed issues has attracted 
comparatively little attention. 

Guaranteed raildoad stocks represent 
interests in railroad companies whose prop- 
erties have been leased, usually for long 
terms, to iarge systems on a rental basis. 
Ordinarily the rental takes the form of a 
guaranteed dividend on shares of the leased 
properties that rank as a prior charge on 
earnings of the system. That is to say, 
guaranteed dividends in most cases become 
a fixed charge on earnings of the lessee. 


* most cases guaranteed stocks repre- 
sent the outstanding capital of what one 
time were small independent lines linking 
growing centers of industry. As railroad 
systems were formed these lines were 
taken over on a lease and became the most 
important links of the system. Thus, their 
value to the parent system has become far 
greater than when the leases were nego- 
tiated. For instance, the New York Cen- 
tral gains entrance to New York City over 
the lines of the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company, which owns the property on 


lessee and forced the parent system into 
receivership. 

As a matter of fact, the value of guaran- 
teed stocks probably would be increased in 
many cases by lease terminations, since 
earning power of the properties has in- 
creased since the time of original agree- 
ments made many years ago. Improve- 
ments made by the parent systems to 
handle additional traffic naturally belong 
to the leased lines and would add greatly 
to their value as independent units. Be- 
cause of their strategic value to the larger 
systems, therefore, leased lines take on an 
importance not usually recognized by un- 
informed investors and their shares gain an 
investment ranking that compares favor- 
ably with many first moregage railroad 
obligations. 

Moreover, as a result of the relief meas- 
ures effected by the railroads themselves 
and the Government in recent months, the 
investment position of stocks of this type 
has been materially improved. The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation has begun -to 
function and is prepared to lend funds to 
needy roads, while freight rate advances 
that went into effect in January already 
are beginning to increase revenues and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is pre- 


whose dividends are 

guaranteed by substan- 
tial lessees are the following: New York & 
Harlem Railroad (New York Central), 
Morris & Essex (Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western), United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Company (Pennsylvania), North- 
ern Central (Pennsylvania), Boston & 
Providence (New York, New Haven & 
Hartford) and the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie (United States Steel Corpora- 
tion). 


HE New York & Harlem Railroad 
4 Company, incorporated in 1831, owns 
the railroad properties in New York City 
operated by the New York Central, which 
were leased in 1873 by the New York Cen- 
tral for 401 years. The company owns also 
the Fourth Avenue Street Railway Com- 
pany, operation of which it assumed when 
the New York Railways Company de- 
faulted on rental payments. The traction 
lines have been operated at a loss in recent 
years. 

The company has outstanding 26,879 
shares of 10 per cent. preferred stock of 
$50 par value and 173,121 shares of com- 
mon stock of $50 par value, a majority oi 
which is owned by the New York Central. 

Dividends are being paid under the 
terms of the lease at the annual rate of 

$5 a share on each class 





which the Grand Central Terminal and 
other buildings are lo- 

cated. The Delaware, 

Lackawanna & Western [$600 


system is composed 
largely of leased lines. 
Under the circum- 
stances, the large rail- 
road systems could not 
afford to surrender such 
valuable leases, and 
since omission of divi- 
dends would terminate 
leases of this kind, 
these charges would be 
paid even though the 
payments resulted in 
default on first mort- 100 
gage obligations of the — 


500 


+00 


300 


200 





192 


1925 


of stock. 





PRICE RANGE 
NEV YORK «HARLEM RR 
(N.Y. CENTRAL) 





1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


HE Morris & Essex 

Railroad, extending 
from Hudson to Phil- 
lipsburg in New Jersey, 
forms one of: the princi- 
pal links of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & 
Western, which. has 
leased the properties in 
perpetuity on an agree- 
ment to assume all the 
liabilities and to pay 
dividends at the rate of 


7¥4 per cent. a year on 


1931 1932 








the capital stock. The 
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main line is not much over 100 miles long. 
Capitalization consists of 300,000 shares 
of $50 par value. Funded debt amounts to 
about $70,000,000. 
Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3.8714 a share. 


T HE United New Jersey Railroad & 
Canal Company, forming the backbone 
of the Pennsylvania system between New 
York and Philadelphia, represents a con- 
solidation of four pioneer transportation 
companies: the Delaware & Raritan Canal 
Company, the Philadelphia & Trenton 
Railroad, the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
and the New Jersey Railroad & Transpor- 
tation Company. A system of railroads 
extending from Camden to Amboy and 
from Trenton to Jersey City is controlled 
by the company, whose properties were 
leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1871 
for 999 years. 

The company has a funded debt of al- 
most $20,000,000 and its capitalization con- 
sists of 208,905 shares of $100 par value. 

Dividends are guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and are being paid at 
the annual rate of 10 per cent. 


HE Northern Central Railway, con- 
necting Baltimore and Marysville, Pa., 

provides an entrance for the Pennsylvania 
into Baltimore. This company was incor- 
porated in 1854 as a consolidation of the 
Baltimore and Susquehanna, the York and 
Maryland Line, the York and Cumberland 
and the Susquehanna Railroad. Additional 
small lines were leased, and these agree- 
ments subsequently were assumed by the 
Pennsylvania when the latter arranged a 
lease for 999 years beginning January 1, 
1911. The lines owned total about 142 
miles. The Pennsylvania owns slightly 
more than half of the outstanding stock. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$15,000,000 and capitalization consists of 
541,544 shares of $50 par value. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$4 a year and are guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania for the duration of the lease. 


TT. HE Boston & Providence Railroad, in- 

corporated in 1831, connects Boston 
and Providence, a distance of about forty- 
two miles. The properties were leased in 
1888 for ninety-nine years to the Old 
Colony Railroad, and in 1929 the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford was author- 
ized to acquire stock control of the com- 
pany and operate it under lease. 

The company has outstanding a 5 per 
cent. bond issue to the amount of $2,170,- 
000 and 39,960 shares of capital stock of 
$100 par value. 





THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Board of Directors of The United Light and 

Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dend on the stock of the Company: 
__A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 15, 1932. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 


L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, March 1, 1932. 


Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $8.50 a share under terms of the 
Old Colony lease assumed by the New 
Haven. The New Haven owns about $524,- 
000 of the outstanding stock. 


Were Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, 
which first operated thirty-five miles 
of railroad in 1863, connects Albany and 
Binghamton, a distance of 142 miles. The 
road was leased in 1870 for the duration 
of its charter, that is, until 2001, to the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, which as- 
signed the lease to its successor, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Company, two 
years ago. 

The company has a funded debt of $10,- 
000,000, consisting of first consolidated 
3%s, due 1946, and capital stock of 35,000 
shares of $100 par value. The Delaware & 
Hudson owns about 6,300 shares. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $9 a year under the terms of the 
Delaware & Hudson lease, and extra pay- 
ments of $2 annually are being paid under 
a court decision that awarded stockholders 
the savings of a refunding operation. These 
annual additional payments have _ varied 
from $1.50 to $3.45 a share. 


HE Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Railroad, extending 184 miles from 
East Pittsburgh to Conneaut Harbor, O., 
is one of the important links of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation’s transportation system. 
The road is leased to the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie for a term of 999 years from 
1901. The latter road in turn is con- 
trolled by the Steel Corporation, and divi- 
dends of the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie are guaranteed by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, a unit of the big corporation. 

The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
has a funded debt of about $10,000,000 and 
has outstanding 40,000 shares of 6 per 
cent. preferred stock of $50 par value and 
200,000 shares of common stock of $50 
par value. The Steel Corporation owns 
$761,000 of the preferred and about $5,500,- 
000 of the common stock. 

Dividends are being paid regularly at the 
rate of $3 a year on the preferred and at 
the rate of $1.50 a share on the junior 
stock under the terms of the lease, which 
also calls for payment of interest charges 
on the funded debt. 


HE Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio 
Railway, operating principally in South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee and 


' Virginia, was leased jointly to the Atlantic 


Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville 
in 1924, 

The compary has outstanding about 
$25,000,000 in bonds and slightly more 
than $1,000,000 in equipment trust certifi- 
cates. Capital stock of $100 par value is 
outstanding to the amount of 250,000 
shares. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share under terms of the lease, 
which provides for dividends of 3 per 
cent. in the first three years, 4 per cent. 
for the succeeding ten years and 5 per 
cent. for the remainder of the agreement. 
Dividends are guaranteed by the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville. 
The lease also calls for sufficient payments 
to meet interest charges and organization 


expenses. 












The importance of knowing 


WHEN to buy 


and 


WHEN to sell 


outweighs every other factor in investing. 


The real problem is to find a DEPEND- 
ABLE method for gauging the time to 
buy, the time to sell and the time to stay 
out of the market. 

Such a method has been found and 
proven to be reliable. The discovery of 
certain basic economic and psychological 
LAWS by A. W. Wetsel will in due time 
completely transform the inadequate 
methods in general use today of deter- 
mining the most probable future course 
of security prices. 

There is no need for you to wait in 
order to benefit from this reliable service. 
How you can immediately protect your 
capital and accelerate its growth through 
scientific trading is clearly explained in 
a new folder—sent on request—together 
with current issue of our weekly bulletin, 
the Wetsel Outlook.” 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
Investment Counselors 
1540 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me current “Wetsel Outlook” 
and folder F-2. 


i 














The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
correspondent. In writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three months, 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















The 
NATIONAL GROUP 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


NATIONAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


A part of the 
MIDDLE WEST UTILIT/JES SYSTEM 


Ss ya 
How Many of 
Your Executives 
Read FORBES? 



























DIVIDENDS 











* 
DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On Fesruary 19th a quarterly 
dividend of one and_three- 
fourths per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
April 1, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 


March 10, 1932. 
E. L. LALUMIER, 


Secretary 


* 























UNION CARBIDE 
AND CABBON 
CORPORATION 
Vv 
A cash dividend of fifty cents (50c) 


per share on the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 
1932, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 4, 1932. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 





ee pe 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 132 

There has been this day declared a divi- 
dend of sneand three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable Friday, April 1, 1932, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Tuesday, 
March 15, 1932. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, March 1, 1932. 





The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

February 19, 1932. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 1, 1932 to stockholders 

of record March 16, 1932. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock and $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of Electric Power 
& Light Corporation have been declared for 
payment April 1, 1932, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 5, 1932. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








FORBES for 





Digest of Corporation News 


ALUMINUM Co. or AmMERICA—Declared 
dividend of 75 cents a share on preferred. 
Previously paid $1.50 a share quarterly. 


AMERICAN CHAIN Co.—Took no action 
on quarterly dividend on 7% preterred 


stock. Last payment $1.75 on Dec. 31, 
1931. 
AMERICAN ReEpusLics Corp.—Cullinan 


management won over opposition headed 
by T. P. Lee of Houston, Tex., who 
sought to oust incumbent officials. 


ASSOCIATED UTILITIES INVESTING CorP.— 
Has changed name to Associated Gas & 
Electric Corp. and increased capital from 
1,000 to 300,000 no par shares. 


BARNSDALL CORPORATION—Plans to carry 
all investments in oil and gas leases on its 
consolidated balance sheet at $1, if stock- 
holders at special meeting March 22 ap- 
prove reduction in par value of stock to 
$5 from. $25 and reclassification of A and 
B common stock into one class of common. 
Change in par will permit transfer from 
capital account to surplus of $45,175,580. 

Coca Cora Co.—New profit record last 
year attributed partly to decreased cost of 
materials and operating economies. 

COMMERCIAL CrEpIT Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents on common. 
Previously paid 40 cents. 

CoMMERCIAL SOLVENTS—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 15 cents. Previously paid 
25 cents a share quarterly. 

COMMONWEALTH & SoUTHERN—Consid- 
ering submission of proposal to stockhold- 
ers to exchange one new common share for 
each four old shares outstanding. 

Eaton Ax_eE & SprtnGc Co.—Stockhold- 
ers will vote at special meeting on pro- 
posed change in name to Eaton Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Forp Motor Co.—Private showing of 
new Ford four and eight sylinder cars 
disclosed streamlined bodies with slanting 
windshield and V-shaped radiator with 
rounded crown in body color. Bodies are 
longer, wider and lower. Cars have free- 
wheeling, ignition key has been switched 
to steering post and gasoline tank to rear, 
wheels are larger with heavier tires and 
bigger hub caps. 

GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL — Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share on 
common. Previously paid $1.25 quarterly. 

KAYSER (JuLius) & Co.—Directors have 
approved issuance of remaining 15,880 
authorized common shares at not less than 
current market prices at time of issuance 
and in no event at less than $7 a share. 

N. Y., Cuicaco & St. Louts RAILRoAD— 


I. C. C. approved request for loan of 
$9,300,000 from Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 


NraGarA Hupson Power Corp.—Stock- 
holders will vote on plan already approved 
by directors to reduce number of common 
shares by two-thirds by issuance of one 
new $15 par common share for each three 
$10 par common shares held. 


Paciric Gas & ELectric—Will begin 


construction of supplementary 45-mile gas 
main to supply San Francisco with natural 
gas. Line will run from Miliptas, tieing 
in there with Kettleman Hills mains, and 
will cost $1,870,000. 


PARAMOUNT-PUBLIX Corp.—Has com- 
pleted arrangements for sale of its 50% 
interest in Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., to Paley interests, who own remain- 
ing half. 


PuLLMAN, Inc.—To take care of air 
conditioning work ordered done on dining 
and other passenger cars by number of 
railroads, Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., sub- 
sidiary, has recalled about 400 employees 
to Chicago shops. 


Rapio Corp. or AMERICA—Contract be- 
tween corporation and General Motors 
Radio Corp., under which latter manufac- 
tured radio receiving sets since 1929 was 
dissolved on Dec. 31, 1931. No further re- 
entry into this field is contemplated at 
present. 

SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED O1t—More than 
sufficient proxies reported to have been 
deposited to assure success of plan for 
merger of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. with Sinclair into 
Consolidated Oil Corp. 

Socony-VacuuM—Is “in court” along 
with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and Stand- 
ard Oil of Cal. in case of state against 
them and 12 other major oil companies and 
marketing associations for alleged viola- 
tions of anti-trust laws. 

STUDEBAKER Corp.—Shipments from be- 
ginning of 1932 to end of February were 
500 cars ahead of total for same period a 
year ago. 

Tri-Utimities Corp.—Reported that 
prospects for reconstruction have vanished 
with acquisition by banks of entire voting 
stocks of Federal Water Service Corp. 
Little hope that security holders can re- 
cover much if anything in view of indi- 
vidual difficulties of most of subsidiaries 
and changed situation resulting from auc- 
tion of Federal Water Service Shares. 

UnpDERWOOpD-ELLIott-FIsHER — General 
Office Equipment Corp., subsidiary, has 
changed name to Underwood Typewriter 


Co. 

Union Carsipe & Carson—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share. 
Previously paid $2.60 per share annually. 





Union Ot or CAt.—Received contract 
from Japanese Navy for 50,000 tons of 
fuel oil to be delivered within next six 
months. 


Unitep Corp.—Declared 10 cent divi- 
dend on common. Previously paid 18%4 
cents quarterly. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mrc.—Re- 
ceived order for 2,000 electric ranges from 
Alabama Power Co., Georgia Power Co. 
and Tennessee Power Co., all properties 
of Commonwealth & Southern group. 


Wuite Moror Co.—Received order for 
18 buses from Colorado Springs Bus Co., 
Colorado Springs, to cost about $100,000. 
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1932 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Efficiency 


The visitor was being shown about by 
the head of the up-to-date business house. 

“Who is that dapper youth at the glass- 
topped desk?” he asked. 

“He keeps an index showing where the 
index cases are.” 

“Who is the young man with the gray 
gaiters and the efficient ears?” 

“He keeps an index showing how much 
time it takes to index the indexes.” 

“Who is the girl with the golden hair?” 

“She decides under what index an index 
to the index of the filing cabinets shall be 
placed.” 

“And who's the elderly man at the dis- 
ordered deck in the corner?” 

“Oh, that’s Old Joggs. He doesn’t fit 
in very well with the rest of the office, but 
I have to keep him around. He’s the only 
employee who can find important papers 
when I want them in a hurry.”—$5 prize 
to E. S. Schultz, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARCH 15, 


Important 


“What was the name of the last station 
we stopped at, mother ?” 

“T don’t know. Be quiet. I’m working 
out a cross-word puzzle.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t know the name, 
mother, because little Oscar got off the 
train there.”—Exchange. 


Management 


The little grocer’s shop had been in the 
Smith family for untold years. One day 
a notice was displayed on the window. It 
read: “Under New Management.” The 
villagers were at once curious to find out 
who the new proprietor was. 

Some time passed and Smith was still 
behind the counter, and the notice was 
still in the window. Eventually one of the 
bolder villagers decided to ask Smith the 
reason for the notice. 

“When are the new people coming?” 
she asked the shopkeeper. 

“New people?” echoed Smith. “What 
new people?” 

“Why, you’ve got a notice up saying. 
‘Under New Management,’” said the vil- 
lager. 

“Oh, that!” exclaimed Smith. “Why 
didn't you know? I’ve been married.”— 
Exchange. 


Big Business Man 


“Has my boy a natural bent in any one 
direction?” wrote the proud parent. 

“He has,” replied the teacher. “He 
gives every indication of being a captain 
of industry some day. He gets the other 
boys to do his work for him.”—Exchange. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forses book for each story 










IN CHICAGO 


-+.a@ national reputation for good food... 
modern as well as perfect in equipment... the 
BISMARCK is an outstanding institution among latter- 
day hotels. 


Right in the heart of the loop . . . next to the whole- 
sale, financial and theatre district . . . three short 
blocks to the Merchandise Mart. 


Large, light, outside rooms with super-comfort beds 
- + + Soft water for your bath . . . room signals in- 
dicating arrival of your mail . . . courteous hospitality 
urging you to "come again." 










Send for Booklet with 
Downtown Map. 


Rooms with bath, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, 
$5.00 and $6.00 


Rooms without 


bath, $2.50 


OTTO K. EITEL, Manager 


NEW 


BISMARCK 


CHICAGO 
RANDOLPH 
AT LA SALLE 



























Anexcon Wier ons GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
axPF LECTRIC ( OM 
Seren PREFERRED 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
March 1, 1932. 





A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) a share, payable 
in cash, on the common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
May 2, 1932 to common stockholders of 





record at the close of siness : Directors of General Mills Ine. announce the 
8, 1932. business on April declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon preferred stock of the company, payable 
The Company has been advised by April Ist, 1932, to all preferred stockholders of record 
the Voting Trustees that as to Common at the close of business March 14, 1932. Checks will 
Stock deposited under the Voting Trust be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this (Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, Treasurer. 


dividend will be paid on May 2, 1932, 
to holders of Voting Trust Certificates of 
record at the close of business on April 


8, 1932. 
©: Mt, Retenan, Piece Gorn Menat Frour 


why not now? 












































Situation Wanted: Successful Salesmanager 
Wants to Work for You. Salary $4.00 


Impossible? Not at all. Jack Klein—who has trained thousands of salesmen 
and is the head of a successful sales organization that is producing now — offers 
you his services—and all you pay him is $4.00—after he has proven his value to 


you. 


How can he do it? By working for you through his two brand-new books “Me, 
Triumphant!” and “Short Cuts for Salesmen.” 


They are not just books. They are Jack Klein himself. His own personality— 
his own experience—the trials and tribulations of 18 years as salesman and sales- 
manager. 


























A few of the subjects covered 
in “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 


John Grant, salesman, leaves his 
home-town for greener pastures. He 
comes to New York with $2.35 in 
his pocket, with a wife and children, 
unpaid bills and debts at home. John 
thinks the whole world is against 
him. He starts to work. He can’t 
break through. He’s licked. 


The story goes on: John Grant’s 
Evolution. His conquest of himself. 
His march to success and inde- 
pendence. 


What John Grant, typical sales- 
man, found out about himself. How 
he remedied his shortcomings. What 
— aes back. What made him go 
ahead. 


About trouble at home, nagging 
wives, extravagance, jealousy, sick- 
ness, debts. 


Time is Capital. Hidden wastes. 
Standards of living, appearance, 
friends, selfconfidence, shyness, 
“overworked” territories. 


Making selling Play. Liking your 

ork. Character and Credit. You 
are as good as your prospect! What 
are lucky breaks? e Romance. of 
Selling. Are you progressing? 


The Opportunities in selling. Are 
you a salesman by choice? Selling 
needs big Men. About changing jobs 
—the great temptation. Selling and 
Nerve. 





ME, TRIUMPHANT! 


The Story of a Salesman Who Got There 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


John Grant, salesman—typical salesman. 

Symbolic of all salesmen—all selling. 

Alibis. The excuses. Ready to give up. Wine— 
women. Family troubles. Broke. 

‘Then the awakening. John Grant’s common sense 
comes to the front. He gets on to himself. 

He follows the rules of the game—he becomes a 
success. 

How? Why? What made him fail? What made 
him succeed? 

Here is a book as stirring as a novel—as vivid as 
any fiction—yet it’s true. 

What was the matter with John Grant is the matter 
with 95 per cent. of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come through will make 
every salesman come through! 


SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


Packed with sound, workable material that has 
helped other men to make sales—to hang up new 
records. 

An invaluable help to the man who is willing to 
work and who wants to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

It shows how to make every call count—how to 
make the prospect sign on the dotted line—how to 
eliminate waste—how to make every minute of the 
day productive—how to be a selling salesman—and 
it gives a hundred other pointers for increasing sales. 


Mail the Coupon To-day and have these two 
books come to you ON APPROVAL. Return them 
within five days if they are not THE BEST 
BOOKS ON SELLING you ever saw. If you 
keep them—pay when billed. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO,., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


' Send me a copy of “ME, TRIUMPHANT” and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN” ON APPROVAL. 














A few of the subjects covered 


in “SHORT CUTS” 


Be yourself—Eight hours a day— 
Mental laziness—Habits. 

How important is a prospect? 

Why men quit—That first call— 
Real selling—Feeling blue. 

How five men got orders that 
others had lost. 

Is a man a better salesman at 30 
than at 55? 

Don’t let down on your sales talk. 

To salaried salesmen — The 12 
magic beans—Give yourself an even 
break—Production records—Are you 
ever alone? 

Are you your own boss? On 
alibis — Defense mechanism — The 
greatest tragedy in life—The law of 
averages. 

The stakes you play as a sales- 
man. 

How one “Star” does it. 

What do you want?—The story is 
the thing—Are you broke on Satur- 
day? 

How to borrow money — Where 
are you going?—Wishes vs. wants. 
Prospects are not mind readers. 

f you were a sales manager. 

Why salesmen don’t get in. 

Battering for an interview—Don’t 
overlook the secretary! 

Call-backs — High-spotting — 
Straight canvass — Twelve talks a 
day. 

“Sure Fire” prospects — Know 
when to leave. 

_ What’s your complaint now?—The 
inferiority complex. 

The standard sales talk. 

Saturdays and Sundays. 


I shall 


either return the books within 5 days and owe you nothing, or pay the Special Price of only $4.00 for both. (If you pre- 
fer to pay now, your money will be refunded if you return the books within 5 days.) 


SPECIAL QUANTITY 
PRICES 


§ Quote me your special prices for 


1) ME, TRIUMPHANT 


eee 
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O SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 315 


CC 
Ceoeereeteeecesesereesescecce 


OO :6 660 40 06:05 0685 0.00 0.4 0 4661600 08 
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copies of [] Both Books 
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